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ee The fact that the Battle of 
Crichel Down is_ still being 
argued and discussed in Britain 
demonstrates the extent of the 
strange and dangerous change that 
has taken place in the meaning of 
responsible government since the 
beginning of World War IT. Crichel 
Down is a small piece of land, just 
acres, that was taken from its 
owners and turned into a bombing 
range during the war. When peace 
came, the Socialist Government re- 
fused to sell it back to its owners, 
despite regulations that required 
such action be taken, and tried 
instead to turn it into a model farm, 
for the greater glory of the all- 
powerful state. The Socialists gave 
way to the Conservatives, but the 
civil servants handling the matter 
remained and continued to treat 
Crichel Down as their private pre- 
serve. Their stupid arrogance. how- 
ever, enraged public opinion: the 
case was debated in the House of 
Commons and finally. in July, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas 
Dugdale, resigned. 
There was a time when such a 
resignation would have excited little 
comment: it would have been ex- 


pected as the only possible course 
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@ CHOICE OF 
5 FAMOUS ENGINES 
..- Chevrolet enables you 
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@ UNBEATABLE 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ECONOMY 


. valve-in-head opera- 
tion combined with high 
compression ratios gives 
more power per gallon. 
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TRANSMISSIONS 


... Chevrolet offers a 
wide choice of specially 
engineered transmissions 
— including famous auto- 
matic transmissions. 


WIDE CHOICE OF AXLES 


... Engineered for the 
road and load, Chevrolet 
axles feature amazing 
durability and strength. 
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keep up with the machine. There ts great 
A oeiR’ 
advantage in| moving fast if you mete?” a7, 


completely, if social, educational an se ry 
> SEP 
creational changes keep pace. You /maust ] 
change the whole pattern at once antthe 1954 
Whole group together—and the Dog F 
themselves must decide to move. Forced’ €REN 
change is almost always accompanied, if 
not by liquidation of population, at least 
by great suffering. People everywhere to 
day are demanding literacy, medicine 
labor-saving devices, and the scientists 
must be prepared with an answer to the 
question: Can we have drastic social 
change in one generation, and under what 
conditions? The answer is in a whole 


change.” 
Disturbed Sleep 


F THE LATEST bit of domestic equip 
ment is the H-bomb warning device. 
a gadget the prophets of electronic doom 
re now prepared to put into our bed 
rooms. We don’t understand how it works 


approach of hostile aircraft causes 





electrical current to do something o1 


er and that sets off an alarm), but it 


e 





doesn't sound like a good commercial 
proposition. To most of us, an H-bomb 
explosion is as gaudily vague as the bil 


t { 


lion dollars needed to produce one, and 


the immediate crisis, however small, still 
seems more real than the remote emer 
however monstrous. Besides, the 
chances are that the first time the alarm 
in our bedrooms, we would 


only burrow deeper into the pillows and 


mutter, “Shut the damned thing off—it's 
not time to get up yet’, and the incor 

ceivable ould hecome i realit with i 
clang whistle and a snore 
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alliance which Moscow has been laboring 
mightily to bring about Considering 
some of the talk which has been heard in 
Labor circles in recent months about the 
need for Britain to free herself from 
American policy, which is “leading straight 
to war”, it is not surprising that the Attlee 
trip should be viewed in much the same 
light in the United States—all the more 
since the wildly anti-American Aneurin 
Bevan is the Number Two figure in the 
party 

It is safe to say that when the balance 
ot this venture is totted up, it will be 
found to have promoted more misunder- 
standing of Britain in the United States 
than understanding of Communist China 
in Britain, and to have delivered a_ net 
profit to the Communist cause 


On Second Thought 


14 MORE REASSURING news has come 
from the fashion commentators (they 
always commentate and would as soon 
wear sackcloth as be caught doing any- 
thing as homespun as talking or report- 
ing) since the first messages about the 
latest whimsies of the designer Dior. When 
the cry went up in the land, “Dior has 
banished bosoms!”, we had a painful vis- 
ion of young women all over the civilized 
world either hastening to let the air out 
of their artrul inner tubes or preparing fot 
a dismal period of bondage until M. Dior 
changed his mind again. But the commen- 
tators took a second, calmer look and 
decided that M. Dior had merely designed 
“a more subtle bust line”. There is still 
the problem of how the couturiers will go 
about making the ostentatious subtle, but 
they have been able to pull, pinch and pad 
the female figure into so many quaint 
shapes in the past that we do not doubt 
they can manage it again. Thus reassured, 
we can go back without any misgivings 


to using our Marilyn Monroe calendar. 


Anniversary 

19 ON SEPT. 4, 1829, Egerton Ryerson 
4 was given permission by the Canada 
Conference of the Methodist Church of 
Canada to buy a printing press and pub 
lish a church paper, to be called The 
Christian Guardian. The press, bought in 
New York and transported to Toronto 
(then York) by barge and ox-cart, was 
not the first in Upper Canada. Governor 
John Graves Simcoe had already set up 
a press (with a French-Canadian opera- 
tor) at Niagara-on-the-Lake, to print his 
speeches and the Government Gazette 
But out of the Ryerson venture grew what 
is now Known as The Ryerson Press, and 


4 


noting that preparations were being made 
o celebrate the 125th anniversary, we 
paid a visit to Dr. C. H. Dickinson, the 
Book Steward. 

“That title. Book Steward, goes right 
back to John Wesley,” Dr. Dickinson said. 
“It is an old Methodist title. The mana- 
ger of the Epworth Press, the Methodist 


House in London, is called the Book 
Steward and I think I am the only other 
one to carry the title. In business terms, 
I am the general manager of The Ryerson 
Press, and that is the trade name of the 
United Church Publishing House. Dr. 
Lorne Pierce has been our book editor 
since 1922 and I would say he could 


easily be described as Canada’s most dis- 





Ashley & Cripper 


DR. C. H. DICKINSON: Book Steward— 
a title dating back to John Wesley. 


tinguished man of letters. Certainly he 
has encouraged most of the Canadian 
authors and poets.” 

The Christian Guardian was published 
without interruption until 1925, when the 
United Church of Canada came into be 
ing. The title was changed to The New 
Outlook and then in 1937 to The United 
Church Observer. “That was the year I 
left my ministry in Montreal to become 
ihe manager here,” Dr. Dickinson said. 
“Our House published its first book in 
1832. We now publish from 30 to S50 
books a year and print as many more 
from a considerable back list of titles 
lhe books are in all categories for trade, 
educational and library sales. Besides, 
we issue all the official publications of the 
United Church of Canada and carry on 
a retail business in books and visual-aid 
supplies for schools and churches. I 
couldn't begin to name all the Canadian 
authors we've published.” 

The anniversary, we learnt, is being 
marked by the publication of a_ history, 
The House of Ryerson, by Dr. Pierce, 
and a complete bibliography of Ryerson 
imprints, prepared by W. Stewart Wallace, 


librarian of the University of Toronto 
The Governor General will be the sp iker 
at the anniversary dinner to be hel jn 
October. 


The Ailing Body 


13 THE ANNUAL REPORT on the fa;'ings 
of Canadians presented annual!. 
the Couchiching conference was a p- 


pointment this year. The diagnostic. :ns 
failed to come up with a single new ,il- 
ment. We are still suffering from national 
hypochondria, a rather severe infery:jty 
complex, an ingrained sense of inseci: ity. 
lack of national pride, growing p.ins, 
emotional immaturity and childish jem- 
per. Our condition is no worse than as 
been for the past several years, however. 
and it is even possible that we've improved 
slightly. There was no mention this \ ear, 
for example, of middle-class complacency, 
stuffiness or ingrown conscience, 

A considerable amount of time and 
thought is put into this annual probing of 
the Canadian body and the results are pre- 
sented with almost clinical relish, but it 
is curious how little it seems to affect the 
body itself. The machinists, the muckers 
and the plowmen go on. stolidly with 
their daily labors. Can it be that they 
are not hypochondriacs at all—that the 
diagnosticians have been spending too 
much time in front of their mirrors? 


Power Hunger (Cover Picture 

WITH WORK finally begun = on_ the 
6 hydro-electric portion of the St 
Lawrence Seaway development, Robert 
Saunders, chairman of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, could forget 
about the busy months he_ had spent 
travelling, dickering, nagging and _per- 
suading, as he and New York’s Governor 
Dewey struggled to separate the power 
project from the ruck of weary argument 
about the seaway. But one headache re- 
mained and a new one came into being 
for Mr. Saunders. 

Since the end of World War Il. the 
Ontario Hydro Commission has had to 
work grimly to keep up with and get 
ahead of the province’s demand for 
power. The potentialities of Niagara and 
the Ottawa River have been fully ex- 
ploited. Five years from now another 
6.3 billion kilowatt-hours a year will be 
ready to flow into the Ontario grid from 
the St. Lawrence powerhouses. But al- 
ready there is speculation about the next 
source. There has been talk about a 
power line from Labrador, while Mr. 
Saunders and some of his officials have 
started looking into the possibilitcs of 
atomic energy. At the moment, however, 


Hydro’s most urgent problem 1 re- 
settlement of the riverside dwell who 
will be dispossessed by the risin ters 
of the St. Lawrence, and this wil dis- 


cussed in these columns next we 
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Canada’s Placein NATO 





By LORD ISMAY 


¥ ALL CANADA'S ALLIES rejoice in the fact 
a that the voice of Canada is increas- 
ingly heard in the counsels of the world. 
This is partly because of the unparalleled 
progress of industrial expansion in Can- 


ada, but equally because it is a voice 


which proclaims freedom and forbearance, 
moderation and confidence 

“As we grow stronger to preserve the 
peace,” the Hon. Lester B. Pearson, Can 
ada’s Minister of External Affairs, once 
said, “all free men grow stronger with us.” 
He was referring, five and a half years 
igo, to the nations of the Atlantic com- 
munity, and the occasion was the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. The words 
might be applied to Canada herself, be- 
cause since then it is certainly true that 
Canada’s growing military and industrial 
potential has made the whole of the At 
lantic Alliance stronger. 

The material contribution of Canada to 
the strength of NATO is substantial. In 
the last four years, about $1,000 million 
of mutual aid has been supplied to Can 


ada’s Atlantic partners. A great flow of 
arms and ammunition continues to cross 
the Atlantic. A Canadian Infantry Bri 
gade and an Air Division of 12 squadrons 
of Sabre Jets are now stationed in Europe 
It was with immense pride tinged with 
anxiety that I said goodbye to one of the 
wings at St. Hubert near Montreal on the 
eve of their long and dangerous flight to 
Furope: and it was with immense delight 
that I visited them a few months later at 
their new station near Zweibrucken in 
Germany The Canadian air training 
scheme has provided ten of the NATO 
countries with a total of 3.600 trained air 
crew. Fifty-four ships for convoy protec- 
tion are now under construction, Among 
the other contributions to the overall 
strength of NATO are the Canadian re 
search and training in the far North. 


The moral contribution of Canada is no 
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foral and Material 


less than the material. With roots in the 
American continent but also in the British 
Commonwealth and France, Canada’s old 
traditions and new outlooks have present- 
ed her with a wonderful opportunity to 
help us all forward. 

As Canada makes NATO stronger, so 
of course membership in NATO makes 
Canada stronger. It is true that in some 
of the essential commodities, the Canadian 
percentage of the whole of the NATO 
resources is very high. Canada produces, 
for example, 23 per cent of the wheat, 29 
per cent of the aluminum and 32 per cent 
of the woodpulp of all member countries. 
But in other essentials the Canadian per- 
centage is still small: only 2’ per cent 
of the crude steel, 2 per cent of the hard 
coal, and 2% per cent of the merchant 
shipping of the member countries. Yet 
the NATO percentage of the last three, in 
terms of world resources, is very high: 
66! per cent of the crude steel, 59.3 per 
cent of the hard coal, and 76.7 per cent 
of the merchant shipping. 

This is merely a way of illustrating the 
fact that the strength of the NATO coun- 
tries lies in their unity, and this applies 


to the strongest as well as the weakest. 


It is my firm belief that the Atlantic 
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Alliance, and the unity defined jn the 
text of the Treaty itself, has been a jyajo; 
deterrent to the expansionist aims of Sovie; 
Russian imperialism. It has put hear: and 
will into a stricken continent, and each 
year now, like a returning tide, th, 
construction of Western Europe pro. 
gresses. 

This is the central fact of NATO’s «xjs- 
tence: it has prevented, at the leasi. So- 
viet expansion westwards, and at the most. 
the ultimate horror of a new war. |: has 
established a new Pax Atlantica \\ich. 
like the old Pax Romana, has ensure: the 
freedom of the western nations to live 
and work out their own salvations in (hei 
traditional ways, unafraid of the knock 
on the door or the bullet in the bac} 

The 14 nations of the Alliance have jot, 
of course, assured peace by pious hopes 
and appeasing gestures, but by forginy an 
effective military shield. When General 
Eisenhower became NATO’s first Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe in 1951, he 
was expected to defend a front of about 
3,000 miles stretching from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Adriatic Sea. To do this he 
had about 15 divisions and less than 1.000 
aircraft. The front was later extended to 
include Greece and Turkey. The position 
today is far different. The NATO coun 
tries have a hundred divisions in various 
Stages of readiness, and about 4,090 first 
line aircraft. Practically all the allies have 
naval contingents which are trained to 
work together. Thus the NATO navy 
no longer a dream. It is a reality 

We calculate that the possibility of a 
new Pearl Harbor has greatly diminished 
Soviet Russia could not now make a sud- 
den lunge westwards without moving up 
reserves from inside her vast territory 
For the moment, then, we can sleep safe 
in our beds, but we see no harm in having 
a loaded gun under the pillow. 

The military structure of the Alliance 
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CANADA'S military contribution to NATO. 
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the European (near Paris, with sub-com- 
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Norfolk, Virginia) 
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under the Chiefs 
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f Sta countries, whose 
executl salled the Standing 
Group 

The ¢ ) Structure is concentrated in 
Paris, just across the River Seine from the 
Fiffel Tower Here about 200 civilian 
ficers from all the NATO countries 
work n International Secretariat. The 
ficial languages are French and English, 
ilthoug the corriders you may hear 


Italian or Icelandic, Danish or Norwegian. 


or any of the ten 


languages of the Alli- 


ince. Here the supreme body of the Alli- 
ance, the North Atlantic Council, meets 
every week, in a high room hung with 
the banners of the member states and the 
NATO banner of the four points of the 
compass on a dark blue background. 
What kind of course are we steering. 
ind what have we achieved so far? I will 
draw attention to only two of our 
ichievements 


From the beginning the possible impact 
iment on the economic and social 


ile of member countries caused grave dis- 
quiet ticle 2 of the Treaty referred to 
the necessity for “promoting conditions of 
Stabili d well-being” and encouraging 
econoniic collaboration”. The strains im- 
posed le rearmament effort led, final- 
y, Ui ‘arching annual examination of 
the 1 ry progress of each NATO 
countr the light of its economic capa 
out ver before in peace or war have 
ree eign nations submitted such 
compr sive military, economic and 
inane eports to the scrutiny of other 
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ions From a detailed study and com- 
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C de e 
of these two achievements alone the 
“Annual Review” and the Infrastructure 
program must fee! immensely buoved 
up and encouraged 

Even from these two examples wi 
be seen that the co-operation between the 


member states of the alliance cannot be 





described as purely 


itself has 






envisaged a muct 
In its Pre 


ber states had affirmed their 


closer association 


tion “to promote stability 
in the North Atlantic Area” 
There is also the important Article 2 


which will always be associated with Can 
ada. As early as April, 1948, Prime Minis- 
rpose 


“would 





ter St. Laurent declared that the pt 
of a North Atlantic 
not be merely 
the dynamic 


the dvnamic attraction of a free. 





association 
would create 


Com 


negative. It 
counter-attraction to 
munism 
prosperous and progressive society, as op 
posed to the totalitarian and reactionary 
society of the Communist world.” 

All along this line good results are be 
better 


Every man of goodwill looks forward to 


ing achieved, and ones lie ahead 


the dav when our countries will be able 


to spend less on armaments and more on 
human 


those human endeavors and that 


understanding which will lead to the 


greater prosperity and happiness of us 


all 
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Letter from London 





Some Recollections of a Gentle Past 


By Bey erley Nichols 


B SOME LITTLE WHILE ago I had ccca- 
sion to call on Norman Hartnell. the 
royal dress designer, at his elegant estab- 
lishment in Bruton Street. Norman is a 
very old friend whom I have known since 
he was a Cambridge undergraduate. 
scribbling brilliant little fashion silhouettes 
when he ought to have been listening to 
lectures. 

We wandered into one of the cutting 
rooms. and there. on a top shelf, I noticed 
a number of mysteriously shaped bundles 
wrapped around in white paper. “What 
are those?” I asked him. 

“Those? I suppose you'd call them 
dummies.” He went on to explain that 
they were the actual life-size busts of 
various ladies who—either because they 
were too distinguished or too busy, or 
both—were unable to come to the salon, 
and were therefore fitted in their own 
homes. I gathered that they were wrapped 
in paper, partly to keep off the dust, and 
partly to protect them from the gaze ot 
the curious. 

Suddenly I noticed a bundle set a little 
Way apart. wrapped, not in paper, but in 
silk. | stared at it, and stared again. 
There was something about that figure 
that was strangely familiar. It had no 
head, no arms, and it was loosely draped: 
in spite of that it had a definite personal- 
ity. A very arresting personality, too. If 
it could have spoken, it might well have 
said: “No nonsense from you, young man 
We are not amused!” 

I turned to Norman, and pointed to the 


bundle. “Is it... «18-4 .’ I began. 
“Oh, dear.” he interrupted. “That 
oughtn’'t to have been left out like that.” 
“Perhaps not. But is it . Queen 
Mary? 
Of course it’s Queen Mary,” he said 


shortly. And then he hurried away to put 
her majesty in a more private place. 

I thought of this little story when I paid 
my visit to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, to see an exhibition that has 
been drawing all London: the collection 
of Queen Mary’s art treasures, which she 
amassed during her long and busy life 
It was an enchanting parade, very, very 
feminine, with the accent on minutiae 
exquisite little clocks, tiny workboxes, 
rare enamels, and, of course, the magical 
trifles of the master Faberge. diamond 
studded Easter eggs and sprays of golden 
flowers 


But it was her dresses that really went 


8 


to one’s heart. There they stood. empty 
and still, while the London crowds 
thronged past them: the dress of glitter- 
ing gold that she wore for the Coronation 
of her son in 1937, the velvet gown in 
which she went to the wedding of her 
grand-daughter, Queen Elizabeth — the 
Second, the lovely confection of pale blue 
lace which, when a very old lady, she had 
designed for the service at St. Paul's in 
1951, which marked the opening of the 
Festival of Britain. 

There were even some of her famous 
hats—those fabulous toques of tight-pack- 
ed Parma violets, those little cages of 





QUEEN MARY: Reverence, regret 


closely-woven lilies - of - the - valley. We 
smiled at them, often enough, when she 
appeared in them, walking so proudly, 
with her inevitable parasol. But there 
were no smiles in the crowds that were 
Staring at them: there was reverence and 
there was regret—for a great figure, and 
the greatness of the past of which she was 


a symbol. 


x IS THERE any feeling, in Canada, 


about the passing of the “stately 
homes of England”? Perhaps not, though 
it is to be hoped that there may be a few 
who will feel a kindly regret at the de- 
cline of a way of life that was civilized, 
gracious, and—more often than not 
benevolent 
The latest to come into the news is 


Denham Place, the very beautiful n 
teenth century home of Lord Vansitt 
who was head of the Foreign Off n 
the nineteen-thirties, and was the fieri rf 
all the anti-Nazi crusaders. (He 1S 
among the top ten on Hitler’s black 
I shall never forget my first view of ' 
ham. It was in January, when «a 
snowdrops were out, drift upon di 
them, that seemed to be stretching 
white fingers way back into history. 
ham was built in 1690, at a co 
£5,591 16s. 9d. It is rich in eight 
century plaster ceilings, which yot el 
obliged to be for ever staring at. Ar. it 





has that final luxury—because it a 
spiritual one—a private chapel. 

Denham is not being given up, but he 
shadow of the State has fallen on ii. in 


the shape of a financial grant from the 
Ministry of Works. The amount of the 
grant has not been disclosed, but it will 
be enough to repair the roof, to stop the 
ravages of dry rot, and to keep the ca: ved 
stonework in something like its original 
condition. “Very nice too,” you may say 
on your side of the water, wher 

benevolent government does not come to 
the aid of its citizens in this way. But 
there are penalties. Every week, as a con 
dition of the grant, the house must be 
open to the public. However, it is better 
to live in it that way than not to live in 
it at all. There are still many English- 
men, born into stately homes, who would 
get down on their knees and scrub the 
doorsteps, and touch their caps to the 
trippers as they handed over their half- 
crowns, rather than let their homes pass 


out of their possession. 


2 AS THE SEASON draws to its close one 
may be permitted to suggest that for 
the first time since the war London has 
appeared in her ancient role as a city 

not only of power, but of wealth—indeed 
of opulence. Some of the parties have been 
staggering. But they have not been given 
by the British: the money has come from 
overseas. Thus, it was a pretty Australian 
debutante, of the household name of Mis 
Smith. who gave the most spectacular ball 
of the season. She took the vast Stoll 
Theatre for a week, and had it trans- 
formed by a friend of mine into a gigantic 
ballroom. There were immense pillars 
surmounted by birds of paradise. 
were forests of flowers, dancing took place 


ere 


in a replica of a palace under the sea 
and in order that there should be 1 
tragic mistakes in the drink line 
waiters carrying pink champagne were 
thoughtfully provided with pink coat» [he 
whole affair cost £10,000 (sic) ic 
seems adequate for a gathering « 
nature. 


On the following day, the mos le 
brated of those who had been he 
Smith party assembled—looking, | ent 
rather pale about the gills—in onc the 


loveliest houses in London, which 
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pillars 


io Edy ard Hulton, the millionaire pub- 
jjsher. (ulton is brash, dynamic and un- 
predict. ble, with occasional flashes of 
one His principal platform is Picture 
Py sv, wich is one of the few violently 
ndepen ent organs in Britain. It may 
he sal counted upon to enrage the 
fories on the first Wednesday of the 
month. ne Socialists on the second, both 
on the -hird, and neither on the fourth. 
[he }iulton party drifted into the gar- 
den, where, for a few breathless hours, it 
actually did not rain. Do you drift into 
vardens at your cocktail parties in Canada? 


| find the cus- 


tom -eedingly 
oreeabie. | am 
not more of a 
snob an the 
next van, but 
hen a party like 
this is beauti- 
fully done, when 
idies in lovely 
dresses drift 
about. a smooth 
iwn, in the 


manner of an 
Edwardian musi- 
cal comedy, when 
there is intelli- 
gence and accomplishment as well as 
ink and wealth, I sit back and enjoy 
niself. reflecting, at the same time, how 
ery satisfactory it is that one is not pay- 
it all. 


But to me the most enchanting party of 
month was given by pianist Clifford 


ng for 


ron, who is one of the few living 
rtists who does not make Mozart turn 
his grave when he plays Mozart. Clif- 
lord lives on Highgate Hill, which is only 
wenty minutes from Piccadilly, but he 





i) nearly three acres of garden stretching 
ound his perfect Regency house. Imagine 
nearly three acres, so near and yet 
0 far from the heart of our mighty city! 
\ regular midsummer night’s dream of a 
garden it is, too, with groves of rhododen- 
drons, and iris walks, and bowers of roses, 
d secret pools, and even a little kitchen 
arden where (when we had enough dry 
Nartin we wandered out, to cool our 
ates by nibbling old English herbs, like 
pple-mint, and lovage—which was, so I 
intormed, one of the favorite in- 
gredienis in the salads of Dean Swift. 
| seem to have lapsed, of a sudden, in- 
the nood of a social gossip writer. It 
Oes 1 ften happen, and it will prob- 
a long time before it happens 


gain. ut there is a social scene in Lon- 
On, i now that it is again assuming a 
it) of elegance—now that at last the 
1 ¢ ‘ts have come out of store. and 
¢ sth shed over the pavements of May- 


fo: tancing feet to tread on—the fact 


seems me worthy of mention. 


“. dining in the House of Commons 
ight after Sir Winston Churchill 
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announced the reshuffling of the Cabinet. 
There was no great excitement, maybe 
because the average member struck me 
as physically exhausted, and longing to 
get away for the holidays. It had been a 
grilling session, made ail the more strenu- 
ous because of the Socialist ban on the 
convenient tradition of pairing. Added to 
that, the whole house seemed to be sneez- 
ing. If you looked out of the window, and 
saw the Thames, lashed by wintry rains, 
you would understand why. 

For the Londoner, however, one of the 
new appointments has—or should have- 
a burning inter- 
est. Will John 
Boyd - Carpenter, 
the new Minis- 
ter of Transport, 
be able at long 
last to do some- 
thing about the 
traffic problem? 
Under Alan Len- 
nox - Boyd, the 
ex - Minister, it 
has been getting 
steadily worse, 
which is saying 
a great deal. In 
spite of a bewil- 
dering maze of new regulations, one-way 
streets, roundabouts, anti-parking bans, 
forbidden zones, and heaven knows what 
else, it is no unusual experience to be 
brought to a standstill for as long as 
twenty minutes during the rush _ hours. 
The amazing thing, to the visitor from less 
docile nations, is that none of the drivers 
hoots, curses, or even registers any out- 
ward sign of impatience. We just sit there, 
yawn, and turn off our engines. The only 
person who ever punches the horn seems 
to be myself, and I wish you could see 
the pained looks from all around as 
though one had hiccoughed in a cathedral. 

Meanwhile Britain’s snoopers, who are 
greatly on the increase, have taken ad- 
vantage of the prevailing chaos to widen 
their activities. Their latest little dodge 
is to set the children of Hampstead to spy 
on motorists who are “unfriendly” to 
pedestrians. and report them to the 
authorities. I hope and believe there will 
be a public outcry against this; if there is 
anything worse than an Ogpu of men, it 
must surely be an Ogpu of brats. We did 
not dominate the world by turning our 


children into sneaks. 


The Wall 


No more than house-wall without hole 
or glass 

Will let a single ray of sunshine pass, 

Can we by wisdom and beauty en- 
ravished be 

Unless by Love we have been taught to 
see, 

WALTER DE LA Marti 
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B® Vitawa Journal: The suggestion, put 
SS bluntly, is that Canada in politics pre- 
fers to coast and that the vigor and enter- 
prise of businessmen and producers is not 
expected in government. Canada has want- 
ed no domineering political bosses and has 
been content with procrastination. It may 
be a lotus land and the time may be 
coming when our decisions will be more 
cruel and must be made more rapidly 
by governments unable to say the vast ma- 
jority of Canadians agree. Then there will 
be a greater sense of urgency in our na- 
tional life. 


Winnipeg Tribune: The main reason 
why Canada’s tourist trade is out of bal- 
ance is because of Ottawa's tax policies 
High taxes and high protection are re- 
flected in high prices. It does not take 
long for the word to get around. The re- 
sult is that visitors either stay away or 
stock up before crossing the border. 

Edmonton Journal: There is a certain 
irony about the resentment which many 
Americans feel toward the government of 
India because of its policy of neutrality 
in present-day Asiatic conflicts. In actual 
fact, India is pursuing exactly the same 
course which the United States foliowed 
in its own history. The keynote was 
struck by George Washington in his fam- 
ous “Farewell Address”, when he dé- 
clared “It is our true policy to steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world.” 


Hamilton Spectator: Our language is a 


baffling one for the foreigner. As, for 
instance, “de luxe” which can mean 


more chrome or a pickle, depending on 
whether it’s applied to a car or a ham 


burger. 


London Observer: There are times when 
confusion becomes so dangerous that it 
can be an act of great historical merit to 
restate the obvious with authority. Pres 
ident Eisenhower's statement about the ab- 
surdity of “preventive war” which un 
der modern conditions would not prevent, 
but precipitate, universal catastrophe is 
a case In point. In fact, the idea of “pre- 
ventive war” has as little popular support 
in the United States as in any other dem- 
ocracy once it is clearly spelt out. The 
danger was never that the American ad 
ministration might adopt it, but that irres- 
ponsible utterances by persons in respon 
sible positions would give the impression 
abroad that the administration was toying 
with it to the immense detriment of 
Western unity 
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{/ternatives to the H-Bomb 


By Willson Woodside 


SJ] BERTRAND RUSSELL made an eloquent 
iz plea. in our issue of August 14, for 
recognition on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain of the tragic futility of H-Bomb 
politics. But he was not very helpful in 
framing a practical alternative policy 

The New Leader, which has become 
the leading American liberal weekly since 
the Nation went into decline, has made 
the effort to find such a policy. It is 
currently running a long series. “Alterna- 
tives to the H-Bomb”, by noted American 
and European humanists and _ political 
thinkers Lewis Mumford leads it off in 
the same vein as Russell. “The childish 
belief that a few atom bombs dropped on 
the Kremlin would enable the democratic 
world to live happily ever after is a fairy 
story that should never for an instant 
have been entertained by grown men.” 
Even more. there is our willingness to 
use any instruments of genocide. This ts 
the all-enveloping danger The warfare 
that we hypocritically call “total” is actu 
ally mass extermination: genocide 

We should have come up with alterna 
tive proposals, Mumford insists, when 
Russia rejected the Baruch Plan, and 
“baited” the Kremlin with being unwill- 
ing to take the first steps towards atomic 
control. “Instead, we have let Russia 
identify the United States as the pro 
ponent of war and genocide. and by our 
one-sided actions and preparations we 
have accepted that role, with a mixture 
of guilty anxiety and self-righteous brava 
do.” By now the cold war has produced 
frozen minds on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain 

The first step out of the impasse, this 
writer urges, is to admit the existence of 
a whole series of alternatives that have 
not yet been explored. When sifted, how 
ever, these alternatives all boil down to 
one: the transformation of the United 
Nations into an effective world govern 
ment Reinhold Niebuhr, the eminent 
Proiestant theologian, cries out in an- 
swering him. that it is almost intolerable 
that Mumford should use our perplexities 
and confusions as a pretext for launching 
the idea of “world government” as the 
only alternative to mutual annihilation 

“I know of no more pessimistic apprats- 
al of our situation, because the possibility 
of establishing world government is prac- 
tically nil.” Nor is this due to the frozen 
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minds of our statesmen, or their neglect 
to make use of the “safe” period of three 
years after 1945, of which Mumford 
makes much. The only hard-headed ele- 
ment in the analysis, Niebuhr notes, is 
Mumford’s recognition of Communist in- 
transigence. (Mumford insists that we 
should label the Soviets as fascists and 
make it stick.) His “world government”, 
therefore, includes only the non-Com- 
munist world. Mumford takes it for 
granted that all the nations would wel- 
come this proposal, and thinks that it 
would transmute the struggle and give the 
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world something more than “capitalism” 
to fight for. 

Niebuhr asks what evidence there ts 
that the nations, many of them still cele- 
brating a recently acquired independence. 
would welcome a supra-national authority 
How can one be sure that the envy of 
American wealth and the resistance to 
American leadership would be mitigated 
by a tighter constitutional arrangement? 
Would the non-committed nations, like 
India, accept a tighter alliance? “There 
is every indication that they would resist 
it.” Would not “world government” for 
the non-Communist world destroy the 
present bridge between the two worlds 
which we have in the United Nations? 


Besides, Niebuhr finds that Mumforg 
entirely neglects to consider the peril of 


tyranny in successful world governmeny 
“Communities always face:the tw vils 
of tyranny and anarchy, and the, in 
to the one if they are too concerne: \ jt} 
the other.” Summing up, Niebul olds 
that it is the cheapest of all illu s to 
think that political, legal and constity 
tional arrangements integrate a om 
munity; this integration has to tal ce 
first, by common experience. 
Irresponsible idealists, he finds are 
prone to dismiss airily the intractable 
forces of history. “It does not become 


intellectuals to speak so contemptious| 
of the practice of statesmanship, particu 
larly because their own record since the 
eighteenth century has been so dismal 
It has consisted in dreaming up both harm 
less and dangerous utopias. . . We must 
face the fact that we are fated to have 
something like a century of co-existence 
with a dreaded tyranny based upon uto 
pian illusions.” 

Other contributors bring forward other 
alternatives. Chester Bowles, _ recentl) 
U.S. ambassador to India, thinks that we 
should give our main attention to win 
ning over the uncommitted world ot 
South Asia and the Middle East. Com. 
munism is false, but we cannot ignore its 
apocalyptic appeal, its false vision of 4 
classless society, its empty claim to offer 
a society based on justice. “We shall have 
no relief from this challenge, and we de- 
serve none. We must expose the hypocrisy 
of the Communists the only convincing 
way we can: by ending our own. 

James Burnham thinks there is no cer 
tain alternative to the H-Bomb excep! 
surrender. But he argues that the war we 
must win is the one that is going on now, 
every day, and the best way to win it is 
through a policy of liberation. 

Hans Kohn, the great student of na 
tionalism, puts forward most persuasively 
the alternative of a stronger Atlantic 
Community. If the Western democracies 
wish to survive, they must have a common 
foreign and economic policy. 

There are others, de Madariaga, No! 
man Thomas and Eric Hoffer. But let us 
conclude with William I. Nichols, editor 
of This Week magazine. He thinks we 
are “sicklied o'er” by too much talk of the 
H-Bomb. “Are we really so blind as t 
think that now someone, somewhere, W! 
invent some new kind of pill, or pass 4 
jaw, Or write a treaty, or call a conference 
which will fix things up and leave the 
world all hunky-dory? All these things 
are Little Alternatives, signifying »othing 
What we need above all at this stage 0! 
history, is to understand the Big (Alterna 


tives of Good vs. Evil. This is whal 
counts more than personal survis.tl. Fo 
if man is not a moral being, whut good 


is he? And if mankind is no! mora 
what difference does it make whe her our 
society endures or blows away” 
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The Fiction Habit 


By Robertson Davies 


sik HAROLD NICOLSON was recently 
2 reported to have said that the age of 
jction Was Over, and that in future bio- 
yraphy. autobiography and history would 
take its place. Such a remark needs some 
elaboration, and until Sir Harold elabor- 
ates it | shall not worry my head about it. 
Certainly I do not think that people will 
slop writing fiction, or reading it, even if 
biography and autobiography supplant it 
i the principal fields of highly imagina- 
live Writing, as at present they seem quite 
kely to do. Thousands of people need 
fiction. im the sense that they need 
tobacco and liquor, and I am one of 
them. The fiction habit is in my blood. 
My great-aunt Isobel Robertson read 
hree books every day for the last 
twenty-five years of her life, and I am 
cast in her mould. Very briefly, | want 
o make notes in this article about the 
iction | have been reading during the 
past. summer. 

The book which will cause most talk 
s certainly The Fall of a Titan, by Igor 
Gouzenko. It is a story of modern 
Russia, and tells, in a welter of plot and 
sub-plot, how a young Communist _his- 
orian was set the job of keeping a great 
Soviet writer, called Mikhail Gorin, in 
ne with Party thinking. Gorin is pretty 
plainly modelled on Maxim Gorky, who 
was said to have been poisoned in 1936 
because he was an old-line Communist. 
Mr. Gouzenko is no amateur. He manages 
his huge plot and his dozens of characters 
well. The book is a little too obviously 
lesigned to be an epic and to feed the 


prejudices of the democratic world, and 
is been extravagantly praised in the 
U.S.A. But it is a good piece of work in 
spite of all the political hosannas that 
nave eeted it. 

found much rest and diversion in The 
lunne! of Love by the American satirist 
Peter Je Vries. It is the story of a child- 
ess couple who adopt, in spite of the 
husband’s best efforts to prevent it, his 
llegitimate son, with all the elaborate 
itual of modern adoption. But the best 
part the book is the analysis of the 
ieelines of the man who tells the story, a 
hungling and hag-ridden fellow who 
wants ‘o be unfaithful to his wife, but 
lacks ‘he needful determination; he is an 
editor who wants to prove that he can be 
just immoral as any creative writer. 
The odd theme of the book is handled 
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with great delicacy and resource, and it ts 
very funny. 

If you are looking for something that 
is more morally restful, I can recommend 
Helen Ashton’s Footman in Powder, 
which is a first-rate account of the life of 
a servant of George IV. But it is no back- 
stairs Forever Amber; the footman, Jem 
Wyett, does his work well, and gets a 
medal for forty years of faithful service 
without seducing anybody or doing a 
single thing that is unseemly. But the 
book is wonderfully interesting in its 
account of palace life, the madness of 
George Ill, the failure of the Regent's 
marriage, and the unhappiness of Prin- 
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FROM the jacket design of the “good 
piece of work” hy lgor Gouzenko 


cess Charlotte. Unpretentious though this 
book is, it is beautifully shaped, firmly 
set in its historical background, and skil- 
fully written. 

Another historical novel, distinguished 
by unpretentious excellence, is Roman 
Wall by the writer who calls herself 
Bryher. It tells of the fortunes of Orba, 
a city in what is now Switzerland, in the 
year of the third century A.D., when 
Roman power was failing. The time is not 
as remote from our own as might at first 
appear. Civilization as the Romans con- 
ceived it was cracking under heavy taxa- 
tion, limitations of travel, and a dwindling 
of the spirit that made Rome great. The 
soldiers in her outposts were half farmers, 


intermarried with the people they lived 
among. Fear of invasion by the tribes of 
northern Europe was ever present, but 
for that very reason the danger was not 
taken with sufficient seriousness. 

In this atmosphere, which is made real 
and immediate, we trace the fortunes of 
the good soldier Valerius, of the merchant 
Demetrius, and the stupid governor Vino- 
dius. The likeness to our own times is 
made evident without being inartistically 
hammered home; it is human ambition. 
and folly, and greatness which links the 
ages, however times may change. Histori 
cal novels of this stature are uncommon, 
and if you have a taste for them you 
should not miss this one. 

But if you incline more toward the 
short story, Edward Hyams’s collection 
called Stories & Cream has some good 
things for you. Hyams is an excellent 
satirist, and though some of his stories 
are better describable as sketches—long 
on atmosphere and short on plot—he is 
very good indeed at his best. Cream is a 
longer piece of work, running to about 
20,000 words, about a wartime encounte! 
between an ingenious English country lad 
and a young Prussian obsessed with an 
ideal of honor. 

A book about a doctor who is both a 
human being and a woman is a novelty. 
after so many books about doctors who 
are neither. Doctor Dear by Mary 
Bethune reads like an autobiography. and 
probably is so; it lacks the shape and de 
cision of a novel. But it is a very good 
account of a young woman’s work as 
assistant to an English country general 
practitioner. Her problems are those with 
which many books about doctors have 
made us familiar, but she gives them 
freshness and reality, and her successes 
and failures make very good reading until 
near the end, when the book fades away 
in an inconclusive romance. 

Nor is there anything new about 
book which gets a group of interesting 
people together in one place. and then 
contrives an act of God to keep them to- 
gether until their characters have been 
exposed and explored. But March Cost 
does this with brilliance in = /nvitatior 
from Minerva. Her setting is a chateau 
in the Austrian Alps: her people are 
aristocrats and people of wealth who have 
been invited to dinner by the Princess 
Victoria; her act of God is an avalanche 
which keeps them in one room for a 
week. She treats the stock situation wit! 
urcommon subtlety and charm, and brings 
to it a poetic quality which is now and 
then exchanged for flashes of hard com 
mon sense. She makes the revelations of 
character with skill and what is revealed 
is not what we might have expected 
Altogether a distinguished treatment ot 
a SOmewhat trite situation 

Now and again one finds a good book 
which just misses being a very good book 
indeed. 4n Impossible Marriage by 
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Pamela Hansford Johnson is a case in 
point. It is set in the world of suburban 
English life—the world of the tennis club, 
the secretarial job, the desire to get into 
a‘ Slightly higher social sphere. All of this 
is related without patronage or easy fun. 
But the story of the book is of a girl's 
marriage with a man who seems attractive 
and successful, but who proves to be a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory husband, not 
because he has any major faults but be- 
cause he is a tangle of minor ones. The 
author has explored her characters with 
a great deal of understanding, but some- 
how the book does not fully satisfy. Very 
probably it is because her people simply 
are not big enough to hold our attention 
fully. But as far as it goes this is an ex- 
cellent account of what is undoubtedly a 
common predicament, and it is written 
with great skill and economy. 

[he plot in which several people are 
trapped by an act of God is familiar: but 
the plot in which several people are 
linked by a crime investigation is 
hideously and boringly familiar, and it 
turns up again in The Roval Box by 
Frances Parkinson’ Keyes. The new 
American ambassador to Aristan (where 
the oil comes from) is found dead in a 
limousine after attending a theatre party 
in a royal box. Then the cops get to work, 
and the long arm of coincidence gets 
badly tangled up with the chain of 
evidence. The action takes place within 
twenty-four hours, but to the reader it 


may seem a good deal longer 


THE FALL OF A TITAN—by Igor Gouzenko— 
pp. 680—British Books—$3.75 


THE TUNNEL OF LOVE—by Peter de Vries— 
pp. 246—Little, Brown—$4.00 


FOOTMAN IN POWDER — by Helen Ashton — 
pp. 318—Collins—$3.00 

ROMAN WALL—by Bryher—pp. 219—McCle! 
land & Stewort—$3.25 


STORIES & CREAM — by Edward Hymans 
pp. 242—Longmans, Green—$2.50 


DOCTOR DEAR—by Mary Bethune—pp. 288- 
Michael Joseph—$3.00 


INVITATION FROM MINERVA—by March Cost 
—pp. 255—Collins—$3.00 


AN IMPOSSIBLE MARRIAGE—by Pamela Hans 
ford Johnson—pp. 344—Macmillan—$2.50 


THE ROYAL BOX—by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
—pp. 367—Copp Clark—$3.85 


In Brief 


SEX AND THE NATURE OF THINGS—by N. J. 
Berrill—pp. 256 with index—lllustrated with 
drawings by the author—Dodd, Mead—$4.00 


Packed to the margins with informa- 
tion, this is a fascinating and sometimes 
funny survey of what the author terms 
“nature’s obsession”. Dr. Berrill is the 
McGill University professor who wrote the 
recent fine Journey Into Wonder; in this 
new book he explains the procreative pro- 
cesses of scores of insects, birds, reptiles 


and mammals. His style is casual, his con- 
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clusions plausible. Occasionally though, he 
makes startling inferences which are 
stimulating to the mind but bruising to the 
ego. Though nothing could be clearer than 
their presentation, the book’s ideas, tied 
in as they are with the whole story of 
life on earth, are too involved for a short 
review. Here are some of its diverting 
scraps: men and certain spiders are 
probably the only beings to practise rape; 
the female phalarope, which turned up 
recently in the title of a novel, is a little 
bird that has reached the ne plus ultra of 
avian feminism—she has not only _per- 
suaded her mate to incubate the eggs but 
she has got him into the dull plumage 
usually reserved for women in the bird 
world. 

Recommended to anyone with a 
curiosity about such matters and to all 





cP 
DR. N. J. BERRILL: Informed opinion. 


who care to hear informed opinion on the 
importance of sex in the scheme of 
things. Seekers after eroticism need not 
apply 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY—by John LaFarge 
—pp. 378 plus 30 pages of appendices and 
index. Illustrated with photographs—Mcleod 
—$5.50 


In the Society of Jesus “the manner of 
living is ordinary”, without the obligation 
of regular corporal penances. Nevertheless 
a Jesuit’s life can be severe in its demands, 
as this autobiography shows. John LaFarge 
was reared among the intellectuals of 
New England and New York —- Henry 
Adams and William and Henry James 
were family friends—where most of his 
family were engaged in the arts. But he 
cast the die for the priesthood while still 
at Harvard. After ordination he labored 
in the hospitals and prisons of New York’s 
infamous Blackwell's Island, then among 
the Slavs and Negroes of Maryland and 
in the Catholic Rural Life Movement; it 
was all work of preventive rather than 


remedial charity and he was able a 


ally 
to see in solution some of the p 


“ing 
social problems of the time. In 195 he 
joined the staff of the Jesuit) mov.ine 


America where for over twenty y< he 
pleaded with his pen for social refo 
Father LaFarge writes of his chil ‘ood 


and youth with great charm, rec. jling 
New York and Newport society he 
eighties and nineties; the remainde: the 
book is so modest and matter-of-fac. ;hat 
it manages the rather difficult ; of 
making autobiography almost imper.:\yal, 
There is no dramatic tension here but 
just the quiet-spoken record of a life Jedi- 


cated to the service of God and mai 


TATTERSALLS—Two Hundred Years of Sr ting 
History—by Vincent Orchard—pp. 285 plus 
appendix and index—illustrated—Mc Graw 
Hill—$6.75 
[his is the story of a unique enterprise, 

the world-famous auction firm which has 

dealt in horses for two hundred years 

John Galsworthy might have patterned 

his Forsytes on the Tattersalls. It was a 

sturdy yeoman whom the author desig- 

nates Richard the First—all the men have 
been Richard, Edmund or John—who left 

Lancashire for London in 1766 and 

founded the family fortune on two shrewd 

acquisitions: the auction stand at Hyde 

Park Corner and the blooded bay, High- 

flyer. From then till 1942 there was always 

a Tattersall in the business and, like the 

Forsytes, they became men of property, 

hobnobbed with dukes and patronized the 

arts. 

The book is a display of skilful literary 
weaving. Throughout the saga of the 
family runs the story of the Turf that sus 
tained and dominated it, a carefully 
authenticated history of racing and the 
three great blood lines of English 
thoroughbreds. Beside these two is the 
story of society itself with its changing 
patterns and values. Marginal dates help 
keep it sorted out. 

Diverting scraps of information 
everywhere. The whole is a_ colorful 
varied, densely written story presented in 
a form that does credit to both autho 
and publisher. 


THE SAVOY OF LONDON—by Compton Mac 
kenzie—pp. 136 and index— illustrated with 
prints, lithographs, drawings, photoaraphs 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.65 
Its location on the Thames was part 0! 

“the fayrest Mannor in Europe” wheo 

Henry III gave it to the Count of Savo) 

in 1246. It lay in le Straunde between 

London and Westminster and in ‘ie ef 

suing seven hundred years suppor! { 

the Count’s palace, then a hospital, 4 


Jesuit church, a prison and a in ol 
shops and sheds. Finally Richard |)Oy!5 
Carte built the Savoy Theatre the:¢ ane 


his friend, Arthur Sullivan, help him 
plan the Hotel. 


Saturda. Nigh! 
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eg Me 


iterary 

ft the 

at sus By GENE 

efulls 

d the ON 4 HOT noonday in July, 1940, John 

nglish 8 Decker telephoned from Hartmann’s 

te hotel to say, “Sadakichi is on the floor 

inging wit haemorrhage.” 

: help Call Dr. Hirshfeld, and wait there for 
ne I said. 

1 | found Sadakichi sitting up in bed. He 


lorfu had on his overcoat, as usual, and was 


ted in nibbling at a lemon peel. then spitting the 
vuthor pulp into a nearby wastebasket 
Sadakichi,” I said. “won't you let me 
take vou to hospital?” 
ae lynoring my suggestion, he began to 
d with \pe of his Munich days. “I wanted to 
raphs De actor—a singer too. But I couldn’ 


so I learned to dance.” 


it ot When the doctor arrived Sadakichi 
when ne flicked his hand in greeting and 
savo we ight on with his memories. “I liked 
ween to atch the ballet girls when they re- 
> en learsed or did their exercises at the bar, 
1 first le alf-split and the other contortions.” 
al, a Us get rid of this overcoat,” the 
n ol ( said, “so that | may examine your 
Oyly C 
> and ‘. dakichi gestured that he would not 
hin pe Sam Hirshfeld to remove the coat 
Ne continued with his spoken thoughts 
M. | ot Past 


mber 4, 1954 
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JOHN DECKER. painting a landscape, with one of his hens looking on. 


Minutes of the Last Meeting: 
Men Of Importance 


PART V 


“Kichi,” Decker said, “would you pose 
for a last picture, the Dying Half-Teuton?” 
The great exhibitionist responded at 
once to this invitation. He got out of 
bed. much Sam’s even 
took off his overcoat, and in his green 


against advice, 
undershirt and dark grey drawers took a 
jack-knife position in an orange-uphol 
stered chair. Decker posed him against a 
background grouping of an ice bowl, a 
bottle of books, and a 
lemon on a wall shelf. 


medicine, two 


Once again I recommended that either 
he go to a hospital, or allow me to pro- 
vide a male nurse at his Banning home 
He denounced me as a corn-tassel Samari- 
tan. “Would you rob me of this, my last 
chance to dramatize myself? Would you 
hide me in a hospital? Or commit me to 
the desert with an audience of coyotes. 
lizards, rattlesnakes, and pack rats? No! 
I shall die in public, as befits a great man 
and an enemy of the public.” 

The doctor decided to administer a 
hypodermic, and in half an hour or so 
Sadakichi fell asleep, mumbling now and 
then before the drug gave him surcease 
from pain 
much im 


The next day he seemed 





proved. He put on a new outfit, a green 
ensemble Decker and I had bought for 
him, and announced that he would call 
upon the widow of an artist whose work 
he once had thought quite promising. The 
now middle-aged woman lived in 
straitened circumstances; her late husband’s 
canvases hung on the walls of the other- 
bleakly 


lampshades out of cones of old 


wise furnished rooms. She had 
made 
newspapers. 

We left Sadakichi at her house. That 
night she visited him at his hotel for 
several hours, dined and wined there, then 
left at midnight. On the way to the bus 
she stepped in the way of an automobile 
and was instantly killed 

Upon hearing of this next morning | 
dropped in at Sadakichi’s 


tention of consoling him. I was amazed to 


with the in 


find him ineone of his “serene” moods 
apparently 


theories of rhythms in color to the sec 


untroubled, and dictating his 











retary 
“Aren't you moved at all by this 


tragedy?” I inquired. “I thought it would 
upset even you.” 

“Quite the opposite,” he said. “I envy 
her. First of all, she had the privilege ot 
with Sadakichi 


conversation 


spending her last hours 


Hartmann, and of hearing 
denied to all but a fortunate few; and then 
before the 


going out of life suddenly, 


troubles and the dull words of an en 


fools could break her las 


vironment ol 
enchantment.” 


The old man stayed on at the hotel 


for a few weeks, dictating notes on his 


life and editing proofs of a pamphlet 
called Strands and Ravelings of the Art 
Fabric. I had volunteered to seek a pub 
lisher for this monograph, but Hartmann 
said no. he would have it printed himselt 
and sell it through the mails. His project 
cost me five hundred dollars but was worth 
the price, if only for his descriptions ot 
the clash between the artistic and the 
materialistic ways of life, such as: “Mule 


and thoroughbred do not pull well 


together.” 
He attacked what he called the “Farley 
Dynasty.” the murals painted = under 


otherwise oun 


subsidy by 


on the walls of post 


government 
employed artists 


public buildings. “Talent 


offices and 
Hartmann said of the muralists, “seems to 
be as scarce among them as pork in a 
can of beans. But for that matter I have 
not met anyone of importance these last 
twenty years, simply because there aren't 


any men of importance 


@ MANY years before, Hartmann, as an 
Se upstart beginner at art criticism, had 
named a dozen artists whose work most 


likely 


would be acclaimed by the next 


generation: Albert Ryder, Abbott Thayer 
Winslow Homer Thomas Eakins, John 
La Farge, George Inness, Homer Martin 
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you lose 


if one of your key men died 





Nearly every business can point to at least one 


key man... an irresistible salesman, a far- 
seeing buyer or a brilliant organizer . . . who 
contributes notably to its success. His death 
would be a severe blow. Reorganization would 


be necessary. Production and profits would suffer. 


Your firm can protect itself financially against 


such a risk. This is how it is done. 


A Great-West Life “Key Man” Business In- 
surance plan will provide immediate cash to 
cushion the loss: to enable you to seek a suitable 
replacement for this man: and to offset loss of 
income or profits during the period of disruption, 


Cash made available in this way is tax-free. 


If vou have a key man in your firm, this plan 
can help you. Take advantage of the specialized 
business insurance service offered by Great-West 
Life representatives. Remember—men,. not 


machines, make profits. 


Write to our nearest branch or direct 


to our head office, for qualified advice 


regarding your particular situation. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


How much would 
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D. W. Tryon, Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
and “if the Muses permit, Childe Hass, 
when he does not paint nudes” and H, 
tio Walker “when he paints pigs” 

“Well,” Sadakichi said, “the young ¢:i:jc 
made few errors, omissions, or 
estimates. The choice was correct and 
words came true.” 

Although he wrote in behalf of ar d 
artists for almost fifty years (includ) 
two-volume work, A History of A 
can Art), Hartmann was mindful! 
these men sometimes regarded thems 
and their talents from overprecious points 
of view. 

“The great artists,” he said, “are alw.\s 
the great givers; and we can give them 
little in return, as we do not even k: 
who they are until they are dead. 1| 
know in a way; but no genius can be 
absolutely sure that he is one (except in 





DECKER put some of his best 
into this portrait of his wife, Phyllis 


my case) or that posterity will think him 
so. Most artists have the failing of con 
sidering themselves greater than they are 
Why talk of geniuses? They do not si! 
your elbows; they are scarce; there are 
only a baker’s dozen at one time in all 
fields—music, painting, sculpture, litera 
ture, oratory, philosophy, science.” 

Perhaps Sadakichi meant to speak ol 
his own fate when he went on to say. 
“It is the cruel law of human existence 
that hundreds of men must drudge ‘el! 
whole lives away in order that one “0 
is not a bit better than they may succeed 
It is the same way in art: hundred» of 
talents must struggle and suffer in \uin 
that one may reach the cloud-wrap) cd 
summit of popularity and fame. And 
road is sure to lead over many corp:e’. 
and many of the nobler altruistic ill 
ties of man have to be left far behin’ | 
the valley of unknown names.” 

Once Hartmann rolled off a list o! 
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iresses at which he had lived in 

and in Europe before he moved 
ornia. His roster of hosts here 
oad was a catalogue of writers, 
ind musicians of the 1880s and 
)s. To gain entrance to the salons 
lios, he had represented himself 

as a friend of Walt Whitman, 
as a correspondent for the New 
aats-Zeitung and the New York 
He had been, in fact, a free-lance 
itor to these and other  news- 
and had sold stories and articles 
yuS national magazines and art 
als. He had also delivered lectures, 
1 readings from the works of his 
acquaintances, and passed the hat. 
emembered with great relish his 

Mallarmé’s salon in Paris, and 
ral visits to Paul Heyse’s house 
ch. It would seem that Mallarmé 
n the most durable of his hosts. 
is had Whitman, eventually found 
sary to disown one of Hartmann’s 
ws. Sadakichi represented him as 
issailed Ibsen’s then-daring discus- 
human relationships and quoted 
is having said: “Ibsen has ceased 
poet. A great pity! He was such a 
romanticist in Brand and Peer 


nxious Hartmann, it would appear, 
juite managed to charm the great 
‘| saw him every afternoon as I 
the theater in Munich. He would 
the Maximilian Café, reading the 
or looking over his spectacles at 
ple passing by. His Wild Duck had 
peared. Several times I sought to 

with him, but he would only 
ind look away. Alas! Had he but 
that I was to be his most zealous 
an pioneer—but all too early for 
w England lecture-audiences—he 
have disclosed to me his innermost 


‘aris, Sadakichi said, Debussy be- 
like a snob. “The most effective 
» had done as a musician—and he 
en a comer-upper—had been to 
eloquent periods of silence in his 
itions. Judicious silences are im- 
in any work—musical, or in 
is of love.” 

892 he had made three voyages to 
During his second visit, in 1888, 
from Holland to London in an 

penniless state. On his first day in 
he called, in turn, upon William 
Rossetti and William Morris. He 

| his last shillings to rent a Prince 

coat, a pair of gray gloves, and a 

: Stick. He placed a sprig of parsley 

lapel, merely to show that he was 

inary boulevardier. 

ped to obtain from these men an 

ction to Laureate Tennyson,” Sada- 

ecalled. “And perhaps a crust of 


1y do you wish to see Lord Tenny- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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Get color slides and color snapshots with 
one Camera (and inexpensive 8-exposure films) 


The new Kodak Bantam 
RF Camera 
You can get beautiful Koda- 
chrome slides or Kodacolor snap- 
shots—all with a single camera and 
inexpensive 8-exposure films. 
Coupled rangefinder insures sharp 


pictures. Fast f/3.9 lens gets good 
pictures even on dark days. 1/300- 
second shutter. Simplified settings. 
Automatic film stop; double-expo- 
sure prevention. $73.75. Flasholder, 


$9.00. Many Kodak dealers offer 


convenient terms, 


Prices subject to change without notice 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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A man has many private moods—and p! 


say, as many secret parts. 
But not when he sits at the wheel ¢ 
and points its graceful hood at the inyil 
For then, to see him, is to read his 1 
Pride shows in his face as he steps 
and takes the powerful engine through 
He's relaxed and at ease—for the « 
perfect comfort, and his driving is as e 
enjoyable as human skill and ingenuit 
Confidence shows in his bearing 
that. wherever he drives, he will bet 


accepted as a member in good standi 





Shale 


Fa ‘ 


nO PCS Leese! 


fraternity of motorists in all the world. 
craclous— | 


racious, even, for 
fi 


1 Cra lous 
ting for pedestrians, 


and to permit his 
sts to make their needed turns 


ns mood is obvious at the wheel of his 
1 it’s one of his finest moods, and reveals 
st. 


r was this so true as it is today. For the 
offers more of evervthing to make its 
ind happy and satisfied. 

considered letting 


: Cadillac make its 
ition to Your dealer is waiting now 
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But one question bot! 2 
him: is his life insurance 
doing all it should for him? 


Few men can give the 


answer to this question, because the 
problem differs with every individual. 


But there’s one person in your 
community who can give you fact-supported 
answers to such life insurance. 
questions — the Canada Life representative. 
Training and experience have qual 
every Canada Life representative ta 
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CONTINUED FROM 
son?’ Rossetti asked. ‘Becau 
starving,’ I replied. Rosetti had 
things brought in; and I might hay 
his financial favor were it not 
honesty in matters of artistic 0; 
would not overpraise the paintins 
late brother Dante Gabriel; and 
remarked that I considered Th: 
Damozel much inferior to Poe’s / 
yearning in reverse, from He: 
Earth—he chilled. Almost the san 
happéned a few hours later on | 
to William Morris. I said the furn 
was making belonged to the 
Hadrian. He frowned when I 1 
the parsley from my lapel and pri 
to eat the vegetable.” 

Sadakichi then launched into 
description of his days as a soc 
in Boston. He had given lectures 
city on Ibsen and contributed ar 
ments to the local newspapers. 
while he was living there that 
tried to form his Whitman Club, 


HARTMANN dancing “The (¢ 
Gavotsky”, as sketched by De 


so doing met Lowell, Whittier, En 
and several other literary factotun 

“And now,” Sadakichi said, “I 
dictate, for all posterity to learn, 
frustrated love can overwhelm 
genius. I went from Boston to New 
lived a nomadic life, taught elocutic 
worshipped women as if they were 
natural creatures 

“As indeed they are,” Barrym« 
terrupted archly. 

“No stupid asides, if you plea: 
imagination,” Sadakichi went on, 
them from all earthiness.” 

“Sadakichi,” Decker interjected 
an even greater man than himself. 


This is the fifth of ten excerpt 
‘Minutes of the Last Meeting”, 
Fowler. Copyright 1954 by Gene 
A Viking Press book published in 
by The Macmillan Company of ¢ 
Ltd. (pp. 277, $4.50). The sixth inst 


will appear in next week’s issue. 
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a Political Decline ; 
sed 
ts By John A. Stevenson 
Ing wa 6 
isit 4 rHiRE WAS A TIME when politics was 
2 he "| the dominant intellectual interest of 
or 4 the Canadian people. Read the files of 
wed ewspapers in the first 50 years after 
ded Confederation and you would find that ie br 
politics bulked at least thrice as large in 
ong their columns as today. The politicians i 
lien were busy, not merely during the parlia- 
that @ mentary sessions, but all the year round 
om- Mm making speeches and arguing public 
was I sues. The speeches of all the leading 
had political magnates were fully reported 
{ in the press and analyzed in editorials. 
loday the Canadian public has such a " 
ariety of diversions and distractions at e 
is command, most of our. population 
have come to regard politics as a boring 
form of activity and only a tiny fraction 
f the voters pays any serious sustained 
ttention to it until a general election 
comes round or some crisis emerges. 
Another factor in fostering this apathy 
change in the newspaper world. In 
e old days, any Canadian community 
inv size had two rival dailies or 
seeklies, Who kept up a running crossfire 
controversial discussion about the 
sues of the day and educated their } 
; eaders about the merits of conflicting i 
policies. But today virtually all the small- 
r cities and towns have only one news- 
paper and its proprietors usually feel it 'j 
ee idvisable to prescribe for it a benevolent | 
eutrality in politics. The Maritime pro- i 
aa nees suffer in a special degree from 
” ’ us attitude, as their two leading daily ‘ A 
eae ot oven UP coached qualild aa 
zed d their contribution to political qT 
: : j luca 1 is feeble. 
Py \s a result, many politicians feel that It's not just one thing in Craven ‘A’ that we enjoy - 
nd cae Se eh ee Gee but everything. We love its captivating fragran¢e - 
. lestic except during election cam- , 
a“ raigns its delicious mildness — the deep rich satisfactior i ! 
a Since the session ended, there have been of Craven ‘A’, cool to the tonque and 
some velopments of high concern to ~~ a an 
+ he Canadian people. Prime Minister St. kind to th = at... mac 
1 lauren’ has proved that the lassitude he from the world’s costliest tobaccos. 
7 splayed last session was only temporary 






The largest selling cork-tip cigarette in the world 


‘70 
LOWEN 4 
will not affect the throat 


CRAVEN PLAIN 
Y without cork tip — 
same fine quality os Craven ‘A’ 


intcrvening vigorously to avert a rail- 
‘ay stiike, and Mr. Pearson has at last 





tgotuied a bargain with the United 
Males ior the censtruction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Now Mr. St. Laurent’s 
Mervention in the railway dispute was 





Mamount to an enforcement of the 
Principle of compulsory arbitration and, 
While has evoked applause in many 













quarte it is obviously resented by many 
abor viements. Then the Seaway bargain 
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CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRY 
No. C-1510 


has been issued authorizing the Baltica 
Insurance Company Limited of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to transact in Canada 
the business of Real Property Insurance 
in addition to Fire Insurance, Inland 
Transportation Insurance, Personal 
Property Insurance and, in addition 
thereto, Civil Commction Insurance, 
Earthquake Insurance, Falling Aircraft 
Insurance, Hail Insurance, Impact by 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited or Inherent 
Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance, Water Damage Insurance, 
and Windstorm Insurance, limited to 
the insurance of the same property as 
is insured under a policy of fire insur- 
ance of the company, for which it is 
already registered, limited to the bus- 
iness of reinsurance only. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRY 
No. C-1509 


has been issued authorizing The Rein- 
surance Corporation, Limited of Lon- 
don, England, to transact in Canada the 
business of Real Property Insurance 
in addition to Fire Insurance, Inland 
Transportation Insurance, Personal 
Property Insurance and, in addition 
thereto, Civil Commotion Insurance, 
Earthquake Insurance, Falling Aircraft 
Insurance, Hail Insurance, Impact by 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited or Inherent 
Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance, Water Damage Insurance, 
Weather Insurance and Windstorm In- 
surance, limited to the insurance of the 
same property as is insured under a 
policy of fire insurance of the company, 
for which it is already registered, limi- 
ted to the business of reinsurance only. 





has been denounced by critics of the 
Government as an inept retreat from 
past pledges and an ignoble surrender to 
the United States. 

While these events were afoot, the 
leaders of the two chief parties in opposi- 
tion, Mr. Drew and Mr. Coldwell, were 
on holiday in Europe, and consequently 
the silence of the opposition upon these 
two crucial events has so far only been 
broken by the critical observations of 
George Hees (Toronto-Broadview), the 
national Chairman of the Progressive 
Conservative party, about the deal in re- 
gard to the seaway. Incidentally, while 
Mr. Hees has put a lot of punch into 
most of his intermittent castigations of 
the Government, he talked sheer non- 
sense when he complained that the three 
Ministers who lately resigned had violated 
a moral obligation to retain their seats 
through the whole course of the Parlia- 
ment to which they were elected. No 
such moral obligation has ever been 
recognized under the British parliamentary 
system 

Meanwhile, discussion about the shaky 
fortunes of the Progressive Conservative 
party and the leadership of Mr. Drew 
continues. The Toronto columnist, Judith 
Robinson, has been devoting her skilful 
pen to advertising the merits of Colonel 
Gordon Churchill, DSO, MP for Winni- 
peg South-Centre, and his ideas for the 
reinvigoration of his party. Undoubtedly 
the Progressive Conservative party needs 
to abandon the opportunism to which it 
has been addicted in recent years, and 
take a firm stand on basic principles and 
a coherent policy before it can persuade 
sufficient voters that it can provide the 
country with a sound alternative adminis- 
tration. But even such a change might 
not produce victory in an election, unless 
it can enlist for the propagation of its 
policies a fresh contingent of young men, 
who will appeal to the voters. 

It is surely an ominous sign of its 
weakness that certain young Canadians 
ot the Conservative faith have preferred 
to gratify their political ambitions at 
Westminster rather than Ottawa At 
present there are four natives of Canada 
in the British House of Commons: Sir 
Beverley Baxter, Captain Peter Drum- 
mond, Edward H. G. Leather and William 
Aitken. Sir Beverley is a competent 
journalist and dramatic critic but he has 
never been taken seriously as a politician, 
and Captain Drummond has never emer- 
ged from the ruck of Tory backbenchers. 
But both Mr. Leather and Mr. Aitken, 
who is a brother of Margaret Aitken, MP 
tor York-Humber, are regarded by com- 
petent judges as promising members of 
their party. Each of them is the sort of 
energetic young Canadian, endowed with 
distinct gifts for a successful career in 
politics, who is badly needed by the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party. 

Mr. Leather has been visiting his native 
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I Sta 
GEORGE HEES: Nonsens: 


land. and several persons who have met 
him, have told me how they have beer 
impressed by his abilities and regretted 
that they were not being devoted to the 
service of his own country in public life 
A native of Hamilton, where he was born 
in 1919, he was educated at Trinity Col 
lege School and the Royal Military Col 
lege. Kingston. He served with distinc 
tion in the Canadian Army from 194 
to 1945. 

Apparently, when he was stationed wit! 
his regiment in Britain, he became fay 
cinated with British political life and 
tormed an ambition to cut some figure in 
it. He could have returned to Canada and 
joined his father in prosperous business 
activities, but he decided to stay in Britain 
and stood unsuccessfully for Parliament 
in 1945. He proceeded to establish him 
self in business in London, and in_ the 
general election of 1950 he managed, al 
though a stranger to the constituency, to 
win the Northern division of Somerset 
shire, at the age of 31. In the election ol 
1951, having made his mark as an able 
young parliamentarian, he held his seat 
easily and, unless he loses it or some 
other setback befalls him, he ought soon 
to get his feet on the ladder of political 
promotion and might even attain mints 
terial rank before he is 50. 

There are lots of young politiciins o! 
his quality in Britain, but they are scarce 


as hen’s teeth in Canada. Would it not 
be a shrewd move on the part of the 
managers of the Progressive Conse: valive 
party, if they could persuade Mr. ! cathe! 
that his native country should h the 
first claim upon his political abiliics? !! 
is difficult to believe that a youn. poll 
tician, who deliberately abandoned 4 
promising political career in Brilsin te 
serve his own people in public life. sould 
not have a special appeal to many ¢ and 


dian voters and be a notable reinforcement 
to the party. 
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Growing Industrial Field 


For the New Plastics 


By W. P. SNEAD 


SOT SO LONG ago the word plastic 
Rg is almost a synonym for substitute. 
Now it means a host of products that 
range from flexible ice cube trays to gears 
and paints and enamels 

The raw materials that go into these dif- 
ferent plastics come from just about every 
sector of the chemical field, with petro- 
chemicals, coal-tar products and wood 
pulp. in the form of cellulose, all making 
their contributions. The list of compan- 
ey engaged in plastic research and manu- 
facture is long and varied and is headed 
by such names as du Pont, General Elec- 

ic, Goodyear and Shell. 

Far from being a substitute, plastics are 
now to be considered as engineering ma- 
lerlaly especially valuable because they 
can be tailor-made for particular applica- 
tions. Many of them are doing previous- 

“impossible” jobs in such diverse fields 
is television and paints. 

Ihe familiar squeeze-bottle plastic, poly- 
ethylene, is the main insulating material 
in the coaxial cables that make television 
networks possible. In paints, the epoxy 
resins are bringing a whole new concept 
of tinishes to stoves, refrigerators, cans 
ind even pipelines. 

I first plastics were made as long 
«go 2s 1868, when an American chemist, 
lohn Hyatt, seeking a substitute for ivory 
in the manufacture of billiard balls, de- 
veloped cellulose nitrate. This material 
was viven the trade-name of celluloid. 

[he next step towards the growth of 
the plastic industries came with the dis- 
COV in 1909 of. bakelite by Dr. Baeke- 
‘anc who was looking for a suitable ma- 
eric for phonograph records. Bakelite, 
deve oped from the common coal-tar 
chen ical, phenol, is still in use in products 
rane ig from the household telephone to 
‘he aterproof glues that bond plywood 
loge! ier 

K owledge of plastics was broadened 
Inti 1920s, in the wake of the research 
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performed in World War I, but the great- 
est period of discovery started with the 
intensive research inspired by World War 
Il. Polyethylene, for example, came into 
being in 1941 when a suitable insulating 
material for radar equipment had to be 
developed. 

The growing importance of plastics has 
brought into the language such terms as 
acrylic, amino, polyester and_ silicone. 
The acrylics are glass clear and are used 
for such things as cockpit enclosures on 
aircraft and for lights. The aminos are 
used to make buttons and dishes and 
other household items. The polyesters are 
the binders that are used to make car 
bodies and boats and also the synthetic 
textile dacron. The silicones, by one of 
those weird twists possible in chemistry, 
are derived in part from the silica found 
in common sand and are used in lubricat- 
ing oils as well as in high grade insulation 


for electrical equipment and in waterproot 
coatings. The plastics are versatile 
Nylon, for example, does much more than 
provide material for clothes. It also goes 
into such things as truck tires and gears 
that are used where lubrication is diffi 
cult in textile machines. Teflon is almost 
impervious to chemical action and is 
much used in atomic plants 

The paints that have been developed 
from petro-chemicals have startling chat 
acteristics. They cling so tightly to metal 
that sheet steel can actually be coated with 
them and formed in a press without crack- 
ing the finish. Their extreme resistance 
to many forms of chemical attack has 
brought a huge demand for them from 
industry, and it is quite possible that the 
familiar tin can with its paper label will 
give way to a can that carries the label 
imprinted permanently as part of the 
finish. They also promise a new era of 
scratch-proof furniture and household ap- 
pliances. for the surface developed is so 
tough that it is used to protect oil-well 
drill-pipe from corrosion 

The manufacturing processes that go to 
produce these plastics are as complex as 
any in the chemical field, and fabrica- 
tion of the finished product from the 
various molding powders and liquids ts 
still a costly and slow process as compar- 
ed to products stamped from steel 

On a cost basis, it will be a long time 
before they usurp the place of the com- 
mon industrial materials. However, as 
the processes become more efficient, there 
will be an ever-expanding market for 
plastics The combination of electrical 
power in Eastern Canada and on the West 
Coast, and the abundant supplies of the 
raw materials for petro-chemistry on the 
Prairies places Canada in a magnificent 
position to develop a great plastics in- 
dustry. 





SKILLED TECHNICIANS at a Shell Oil plant control petro-chemical manufacture 
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Treasury Bills Bethlehem Steel ah a 7 ; i 
tp 1 HAVE some shares of Bethlehem a reversal to 75, followed by the presen aver ag 
Provineial and Steel that I purchased last year at see-saw between 75 and 79, devel be cor 

54. 1 am wondering if I should sell these Assuming a dividend of $5.75 wil! b<¢ me 

shares and take my profit or hold on for paid for the year, the present pric: ro 

Municipal Bonds a possible further advance. Do you think 78 provides a yield of 7.4 per cent. This | 
the proposed merger with Youngstown makes the stock still attractive to hold ore b 
} Public Utility weal Sheet and Tube will help move the stock tor income. but a steel company’s shares j Saguen 
: higher?—R. G. M., Montreal. usually sell for less than book value, contain 
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Bethlehem is the second largest steel which, on the basis of the 1953 balance ron Ol 
Industrial Financing producer in the United States and the Sheet, is $98. Considerable caution ‘c- me 
largest shipbuilder in that country. Its garding the protection of your capital cal 1D 
. rated capacity is now 18.5 million tons  8aiM seems necessary at this altitude ASSESS 
} Orders accepted for execution of ingot per year. The range of products especially after the price has almost The di 
One chats: eaenmgN covers everything from light sheet to doubled. size cal 
heavy castings and structural steels. From the pattern the stock has traced tude—" 
| Should the merger with Youngstown be across our chart, it appears that a “sell 7 quired 
DOMINION SECURITIES effected. total capacity would be raised on stop” order placed just under the re- or a 
: to 23.5 million tons. It would also in- cent low of 7442 would be good tactics or the 
f a CORPN. LIMITED crease the marketing area of the com- While, from the technical point of view, den of 
Pen! Established 1901 pany, for since 1948 steel prices in the @ move through 83 could carry to an he con 
f i Offices in Principal United States have been on a F.O.B. mill objective of 91, the present pattern carries Also. 1 
se Basragenr eared a; basis. This makes freight rates an im- the threat of a reversal, with objectives ot compar 
j portant factor in competing for distant 68 and 63 on the downside. greem 
\ : = =] markets. As Bethlehem plants are con- SORE 
; SMM «| «| Centrated in) the east, the addition of Cynadian Javelin a 7 
a ace ena ed | SV OURISIOWN HIS near Chicago would - 
: HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED give both a marketing and product ad- 8) IT WOULD be appreciated if you wou by evel 
‘eg GOLD MINES, LIMITED vantage. give me some information on Cur | Nite gi 
ee DIVIDEND NUMBER 420 The earnings picture for Bethlehem has dian Javelin Limited.—J. E. F., Toront caunlOu 
| cided vidend of 6 per share has been de-1 teen changed by the demise of the excess The affairs of this company have be 
; of the Company, payable on the 30th day profits tax this year. As a result, earnings rather shrouded in = mystery.  Financi i rigl 
? of September, 1954, to shareholders of record f . a ; . © 
; at the close of business on the 2nd day of for the first half of this year were $58.- information is completely lacking since 
{ lp -pspcecagel eta $58,350, or $5.77 per share as against the balance sheet of December 31, 1952. " 
DATED the 16th day of August, 1954 si > pre sai ; - i Por 
PC. FINLAY $59,495,136 or $5.87 per share in 1953 appeared. Since last October, when ; ; 
SECRETARY As operations are less than 70 per cent Canadian Stock Exchange de-listed : 
i IE BAW PE of capacity compared to the 100 per cent — stock for failure of the company to supp! - 
: b eS Oe) Small Oven Furnace plus operations of last year, a comparison adequate financial information, only frag a 
if i [Tey for heat-treatment of with previous years is misleading. ments of news have appeared as to what ‘ 
Do vf tools and dies Despite the rather dim prospects of a developments have occurred. Last April. , 
f | ask for bulletin No. 10E considerable increase in steel demand, at a special shareholders’ meeting. the | ah 
i l Wayne Forge & Machine producers now are transferring their capital Stock of the company was ener is _ 
: Ciedinethidinl hopes of last Spring to the late Fall. It ed from 1 million to 5 million shares — 
} t ? = 256 Adelaide St. W., Toronto appears that the dividend payment for the name changed to Canadian Javelin ‘ peng Cf 
; f i this year will be considerably better than | imited. . r 
5 the $4.00 paid last year. Payments so The company was formed in 19S! to he lowe 
Johns- Manville far this year have amounted to $3.25 take over the assets of the Javelin Foun- re 
Corporation and, if the $1.25 paid in June is con- dries & Machine Works. Subsequently, tbl 
; Sees Sere : ; j ees eae duced. 
i rhe Board of N25 ll a divi- — —- a or - : enennene —— - cag ee . ‘ le i ) 
dend of 75c per share on the Common From the 1953 low of 445s, established & Labrador Corporation, one of the - § eu CuC 
oe oF ane a, eg 1954, to holders last September, the price of the stock has panies formed by the Newfoundland (.o\- nes 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer risen in a sequence of sharp advances ernment under the development schemes §@ ee 
~~~ | with only minor corrections. The declara- of Premier J. R. Smallwood, which \1- | ees 
j tion of a $2.00 dividend in January volved the purchase of 1,500,000 sh.ces 4 : to 
BUY YOUR BOOKS brought a sharp advance from 50 to 58%. at $5 a share. This agreement was sub- tn 
rf FROM After a dip to 53, the rise was extended sequently shelved in March of this an 
, {| y to 71 with the May dividend of $1.25 and Javelin returned and was repaid (0! old 
| B U R N IL L g spurring the move. The rumors of the all but about 80,000 of the shares 1! («4 VOr 
" 100 YONGE ST., TORONTO merger with Youngstown provided the purchased. a | z Poi 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid fuel for the next phase, which lifted the . Where the original deal had given : c 
price to the high of 8234. As this rumor lin control of 25,000 square miles ol iS 
is ; 
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mineral rights in Newfoundland = and 
Labrador and 5,000 square miles of tim- 
controlled by 

Corporation, 


in Labrador. 
Labrador 


ber rights 
Nev foundland & 
n now has a 99-year lease on a 
square mile area of mineral rights 
abrador. This property is on the 
sou vern boundary of the concession held 
he Iron Ore Company of Canada, 

ind is reputed to have reserves in excess 
million tons of iron ore. with an 
average grade of 40 per cent which can 
he oncentrated and cleaned to a com- 


| rp i 
me al ore 


concentrate Of 64 per cent 


I addition, Javelin holds other tron 
bodies near Chicoutimi on_ the 
River in Quebec. 


Saguenay reported to 


contain 30 million tons of titaniferous 
ce ron ore. 

e complete lack of up-to-date finan- 

information makes it impossible to 

de issess the possibilities of the company. 

The development of properties of this 

size calls for financing of the first magni- 

iced tude—witness the enormous outlays re- 

sell quired by Labrador Iron. To obtain these 

nds it likely be 

the company to take on a heavy bur- 

iew len of debt. Such debt would likely place 

an the common stock in a secondary position. 

ries \lso, it would appear necessary for the 

obtain some firm purchase 

from 

ore marketing 


would necessary 


so company to 
greements for its output 
some of the major iron 
igencies Or from major steel companies. 


either 


[he multiple question marks presented 
by every aspect of the company provide 
ground for confidence and a most 


ous approach seems Warranted 


cis Wright Hargreaves 
me % | HAVE held Wright Hargreaves for a 


good many vears. Most of my shares 


p pr onsiderably 


urchased at prices 
the present leve Would vou give 
in opinion on this stock? Do the 
ects warrant my\ ontinued holding 
C. L., Teront 
e prospects for this company seem to 
lelds other than gold mining. After 
ears of mining, operations are now 
e conducted at levels as low as 7,000 
The costs of this deep mining and 
wer grades of ore being encountered 
reduced operating profits by a con- 
ible margin. In 1949. the mine pro- 
{ $3,021.910 in bullion that after the 
ction of costs brought net operating 
ngs of $1,027,386. In 1953, 


2.845.996 was produced. but the in 


bullion 


n- : C e in costs reduced net operating earn- 
es ne. to $641,039 

th the world price for gold unlikely 
nange in the foreseeable future. and 
yi ; t old mining industry Operating in an 
vorable economic climate. there 1s 
prospect of an improvement in pro- 

Its trom the gold mining operation 


prompted the 








uS Situation has 
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booklet about 


Hudson’s Bay 


Company 


For some time we have felt 


that the shares of Hudson’s 
Bay Company present an 
attractive investment oppor 


tunity 


We have prepared a booklet setting forth the 
reasons for this opinion, and giving information 
regarding the operations, assets and earnings of 
the Company. 


A complimentary copy will be sent upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Halifax 

Ottawa 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria 


Chicago New York 


INitchener Regina 


London, Eng 


| Make no 
mistake 


This simple, easily remembered trade 


mark protects you. 


Look for the mark on the cloth 
Look for the label on the garment 
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THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
LONDON ENGLAND 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Saturday Night 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, ONT. 
One year $4.00; Two years $6.00; Three years $8.00 


Mark number of years required. 
[1 1 Year [] 2 Years [] 3 Years 
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When early Britons ) 
imitated Greek coins | 
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The earliest coins struck in ancient Britain were 
rude, uninscribed imitations of the “stater’”’ of 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great. 
This original stater (shown at top) was one of the 
great currencies of the ancient world. Apparently 
these Greek coins first reached Britain through 
Gaul (France) where they had been minted by 
the various tribes there. These imitation staters 
(shown below the original coin) were then 

minted in Britain and so became the first British 
coins. So that was, in Britain, “The Start of It All,’” 














For a multitude of Canadians, “The Start 
of It All’ is the opening of a savings account 
with The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

By adding to their accounts every pay-day, they 
gradually build for themselves a protection 
against financial ‘stormy weather” and an 
assurance of sunshine in their later years. Follow 
their example. Visit our nearest branch and 
open a savings account today. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


M-83B8° 





management to enter other fields. 
claims were staked in the Bathurst a. 
which seemingly has fallen into th. | oj- 
drums due to low base metal price d 
some are held in the Utik Lake © ose, 
prospect in Manitoba. 

A more promising venture is th 
siderable interest held in Anglo-An 


Exploration Ltd. This company. h 
controls Gridoil and Canadian Wi!) ~ on 
and owns Gas and Oil Products. a n- 
ing and distributing company, has n 
active in western oil developmen) At 
last report. some 25 producing wells ve 


been completed by the group in the lI 
Lake field in Saskatchewan. 

With the western oils, by their acion, 
showing signs of lifting from the depres- 
sed levels reached recently in the 
year bear market, it appears that a \ery 
selective advance could develop in the 
small group of survivors emerging trom 
the dismal collection of small comp 
that seem doomed to reorganization. ier- 
ger or bankruptcy. An improvement in 
market sentiment towards the oils would 
be reflected in the market action of WR1 

The stock has lifted slightly from the 
low of $1.60 to $1.77 and seems likely to 
continue the recovery to around the $2.00 
mark. Any further advance would have 
to develop from constructive news from 


1es 


some sector of the operations. 

While the earnings from gold mining 
are barely sufficient to maintain the 12 
cent dividend, the financial position of 
the company is such that it can be main- 
tained out of surplus. With a yield of 
over 6 per cent at the present price and 
a working capital position of $3,886,246 
to finance new ventures, the stock appears 
to be an excellent hold with speculative 
possibilities. 


In Brief 


1 BOUGHT Donalda at approximatel 
as 


cents. Would you advise me to s¢ 

this stock at the present price of 40 « 
—L. S., Winnipeg. 

Might as well switch. 

WHAT are the prospects for East A 

S. G. S., Vancouver. 

About two below zero. 

ARE SHARES of Independence (¢ 
of anv value?—M. L. C., Toronto 

As wallpaper. 

ANY HOPES for No Cash Ke 
L. A. A., Toronto. 

Looks as though the name tell 
story. 

WHAT Is) your opinion of B 
Uranium Mines?—H. J. Toronto 

Hold. 

CAN YOU fell me what happened 
River Gold Mines?—W. N., Barri 


There “ain't no moe”. 
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Who’s Who in Business 


POOQOVS 


Extensive Reorganization 


By J. W. 


k -ORGANIZING dilapidated companies 
s been almost a life work for T. R. 
McLazan, 57, president of Canada Steam- 


ship Lines. “I’m never satisfied,” he says, 


with in intent, impatient 
hrown face, “but I’ve had 


look on_ his 


lot of fun 


going into companies and fixing them up, 


showing them how to 


reduce costs, get 


more sales, improve their financial stand- 


ng and get better equipment. 


You've got 


to look at everything, but the most im- 
portant thing is getting business. I’ve gone 


into new Companies 
three times, and I al- 
ways feel that people 
can do more and 
better than they 
have ’ 

Mr. McLagan was 
educated at Lower 
Canada College and 
McGill University, 
fom which he 
graduated in 1923 
with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science 
n mechanical en- 
gineering. He de- 
scribes his course as 
a good general one 
for a person like 
myself going into a 
manufacturing busi- 
ness”. His first 
ob was paper 
machinery inspector 





THOMAS R. 


with the Laurentide Company, where he 
worked up gradually to the rank of super- 
visor, Then, in 1932, he became a partner 


n the industrial consultant 


firm of Du- 


tresne, McLagan & Associates. It was 


e that he received his 


first thorough 


experience in corporate re-organization. 


Firms called us in for the specialized 


knowledge we had and they 


needed. It 


Was just a matter of increasing business 


nd me study methods.” 


ickney, through intensive cost control 
When the direc- 


ors Canadian Vickers Limited request- 


firm to make 
icl gan’s methods of 


survey, Mr. 
investigation im- 


Press d them so favorably that they asked 


m remain as vice-president and gen- 


inager. He accepted the offer, and 


went there in 1939, 


| ings were pretty 


ily and physically 


siness and turned 


Ne pi 
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then”, Mr. 


‘cl gan says. “Vickers had got run down 
But we put in 
Of with fresh viewpoints, diversified 


into a good 


Bacque 


general manufacturing concern. If you 
are going to be successful in that sort of 
work, you've got to put your own per- 
sonality into it.” 

During the war Vickers built marine 
engines and boilers, aircraft landing legs, 
and even a whole factory — the original 
plant for Canadair. In 1950 Mr. McLagan 
was elected president of the company. He 
had been in this office less than a year 
when he received, and accepted, an 
offer from Canada Steamship Lines to be- 
come its president 
“Since then,” Mr. 
McLagan says, “our 
assets and our earn- 
ings are up, we have 
built the biggest 
ships ever to float 
on the Great Lakes, 
and our fleet is the 
largest in the com- 
pany’s history. We 
have modernized the 
upper lakes fleet, ex- 
panded Kingsway 
Transport (a truck- 
ing subsidiary) and 
improved our ship- 
yards.” 

Mr. McLagan’s at- 
titude towards the 
St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is mixed: “It 
will be a tremendous 
thing for what I call 
‘the lifeline of industry’. But I don’t want 
to see foreign ships sailing on our inland 
oceans. It would be unfair competition 
The British pay only a fraction of ou 


Ashley & Crippe? 


McLAGAN 


wages—allowing their ships into the lakes 
would be like bringing British trucks over 
here to operate on our roads. It would 
cause tremendous industrial strife and 
eruptions in our commerce. The govern- 
ment must protect our inland and coastal 
trade.” 

It is only the threat of foreign com 
petition that bothers Mr. McLagan: the 
American shipping companies haven't 
taken any business away from CSL yet 
“We don't fear them,” he says. “We have, 
in the last few years. improved our assets, 
increased our working capital and paid 
dividends every year—all without borrow- 
ing any money. In addition, our shipyards 
have been building new kinds of vessels 
various kinds of warships and, for Arctic 
service, the D'Iberville, the biggest ice- 


breaker in the free world.” 





Your 


Wall... 


and two wise 

precautions 

(1) Have your will carefully 
drawn by your lawyer. 


(2) Name Chartered Trust as 


executor in that will. 


Consult our experienced trust 
ofhicers for advice and inform- 
ation. There is no obligation. 


CHARTERED 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
20 St. Clair Ave. West 388 St. James Sf. Wesf 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
34 King St. West 
TORONTO 
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Bank of Montreal 


Rights” to subscribe for Additional Shares 







ANK OF MONTREAL has offered to its shareholders 

of record at the close of business August 16, 1954, 
Rights to subscribe for additional shares at $30 per 
share on the basis of 1 share for each 4 shares held. 
The Rights will expire on November 26, 1954. 







We recommend that existing shareholders exercise their 
tights and that other investors wishing to acquire 
shares either do so by purchasing on the open market 
or by buying the Rights to permit them to subscribe 
for shares. 

The facilities of our organization are available to those 
shareholders who wish to exercise or to sell their Rights 
and to those prospective shareholders who may wish to 
purchase the shares of one of the principal banking 
institutions in the world. 











Complete information is available at any of our offices. 


McLeop, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
276 St. James Street West 





50 King Street West 







Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-016] Telephone: HArbour 4261 
Ottawa Winnipeg London Hamilton Vancouver 
Calgary Kitchener Quebec New York 









Cochran. Murray & Co. 


Limited 


Government, Municipal 


and Corporation Securities 


Cochran. Murray & Hay 


Members of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange 





Ask your Investment Dealer 


or Broker for prospectus. 
Dominion Bank B!dg., 


Toronto 
London 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


Hamilton Kitchener 





Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto Montreal . Hamilton London 


Winnipeg Regina Calgary Vancouver 





™ Casualty Company of Canada 


TORONTO 





HEAD OFFICE - 


H, S$, GOODERHAM, A, W. EASTMURE, 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





Bonds 
0 | 
What Is Investment 7 


By J. Ross Oborne 


© CONFUSION continually — exist 
people’s minds as to the relationshy 
between Investment Dealers, Stockbroke; 
and Broker-Dealers. The root of the cor 
fusion lies in the definition of the wor 
“investment”. 

Investment in its purest sense 1s “the 
employment of money for the purpose 0 
earning income for the owner’. Thi 
definition is thus one of motive. Th 
owner is seeking present income p 
marily, as opposed to capital profit « 
future income. With motive as the de 
ciding factor, it can readily be seen how 
easily speculation can be confused wil 
investment. The return received from « 
investment is income, but gain derive 
from a speculation is profit. 

Speculation and investment, in the fin. 
analysis, no doubt spring from the sam 
motive, the desire for gain. The 
difference is the degree of risk assumed 
We can keep going around in circles 
until the true investor finds the compas 
that will direct his particular motive | 
the proper place. 

The main 
securities is the Investment Dealer. He 
a member of the little publicized Inves 
ment Dealers’ Association of Canada. Asi 
member of the Association he is boun 
by strict regulations of fair dealing. Hi 
prime function is the distribution 0 
income-bearing securities. He is a mer 
chant who purchases at wholesale and re 
sells at retail. 

Investment Dealers should not be 
confused with Stockbrokers, althoug! 
many investment houses function in both 
capacities. Stockbrokers have little to do 
with the creation of securities. The Stock 
broker acts as an agent for his customers. 
buying and selling and collecting a com 
mission. A Broker-Dealer deals either 4 
an agent or a principal in speculative se 


source of — investmer 


curities. 
The Investment Dealer acts as a princ 
pal, buying and selling on his own accoun! 
As purchases are made for resale. he 
must ensure that his merchandise has good 
value and is readily salable. His muargir 
of profit is small and seldom exceeds +3. 
per $100 face value. His risk of loss 
large if an issue does not sell well. In dd 
tion, legal, underwriting, advertising an 
selling expenses must be paid out o 


profit. With such an arrangemen! oP 


such a small spread, it is readily see! 
that the investor generally is well pro 
tected before he enters his order. 
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John Milne 


\RT Of draping: couturier Tibor de Nagay of Toronto 
‘a bolt of bronze crepe from the Duplan of Canada 
on a model, as part of the Canadian Fabric Festival, 
red by ten Canadian textile mills. This is one of the 
d fashion shows at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
Nagay demonstrates what can be done, in high couture 
s and coats, with a whole range of Canadian fabrics. 


Conversation Pieces: 


rr E who wander about beaches collecting wood may be 
assembling material for an end-of-the-season bonfire. 
On the other hand they may be looking for driftwood 

lamp bases. The driftwood lamp takes any form that Nature 
devises for it, and can assume any significance the imagination 
suggests. It is an abstraction, whose meaning depends 


entirely on the perceptiveness, or fancy, of the owner 


At least one new Canadian, Hans Vleming, has turned the 
new driftwood-lamp trend into a flourishing business. 

He has collected his specimens from Lake Simcoe, Lake 
Couchiching and Lake Bass, and turned them, through skill 
and polishing, into fantasies to which he gives such names 

as Phoenix, Earthbound, the Prophet, Life, the Unicorn 


and the Introvert. 


If you prefer to do your own collecting and finishing, remem- 
ber that your final production and the name you give 

it may be as revealing as a Rorschach test. Better not have 
any psychiatrists among your guests when you are showing 


off your new treasure. 


4 LETTER from a friend, whose word we have every reason to 
distrust, announces that his dog, Diana, is definitely 
pro-McCarthy. During recent months Diana has quietly 
removed from the front door-step every paper with an anti- 
McCarthy headline and buried it behind the herbaceous 
border. Now that the McCarthy controversy has begun 

to die down, Diana has given up press censorship and gone 


back to burying bones. 


WE LIKE the story of the husband who broke off a wrathful 
speech on a man’s rights in his own house to hurry down 
cellar and hoist the booster on the electric heater. Then he 
came back and tied on his kitchen apron. “What women 
must be made to understand,” he said, “is that men have io 


have lots of hot water to wash up the dinner dishes.” 


IF A MAN can’t find relaxation in his home, isn't he at least 
entitled to comfort in his car? The manufacturers and 

car designers say yes. The osteopaths say emphatically, no. 
The latter group points out that the agreeable left elbow 

rest throws the spinal column out of alignment. 

In addition, the soft seat induces the driver to slip, and 

this, combined with his attempt to peer through the 
windshield, constricts his neck muscles and slows the flow 

of blood to the brain. In any case, comfort leads to relaxation, 
relaxation leads to sleep. and even a wink or two of sleep 


at the wheel may lead to the nearest viaduct coping 


The ideal driver’s seat would probably be designed along the 
lines of a kitchen chair, or of one of those rigid contrivances 
that are rented out by morticians. Under these conditions, 
the driver's posture would be irreproachable, the 

neck muscles would be unconstricted, the feet would 

be firm on the floor, the sacroiliac would be at peace, the 
blood would flow freely to the brain; and the driver would 


probably be a perfectly terrible person to travel with 


on 
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THE DRAWING 
ROOM, designed 


by Herbert 5 Brit ( 
Irvine of Nar { 

, pillars Ol 
Eaton’s, has a ' 
decided Nassau born : 
influence (the Knoich 
Vincents winter echoe ’ 


there) in the . 
clear bright 3 
Cerulean blue striking ¢ 
walls and the His 
canary yellow antes 
taffeta curtains, 
as well as in c 
the gay black- 
and-white Ke 
rubber-tiled .KtxP m 
floors, so prac- KLO7. 2 
tical for parties 
and dancing. mate 
The emerald 2. PxP 
green sojas 
(below) and 
the cherry red 
chairs (right) 
take their color 
from the tropi- 
cal-patte rned 
print of the 
chesterfield 
(below). Mrs. 
Vincent is seat- 1. Musica 
ed in front of he 
; 6. I 


an original 


Louis XI 








mantel and an 
original Edzard 12. What : 
painting of 13 Pre i 
the artist’s “4 no a 
daughter. clothes. 
16. Ars s 
hin 
18. How 
21. The 
haps 
22 Oft E 
4. This, fc 
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The Toronto Home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Vincent 






4 CORNER of the Vincent library, with pale 
citron walls and Swiss-patterned 

damask curtains to match, and a true- 
heige (no pink) rug. The furniture is 
hand-made in Canada, adapted from Chinese 
originals in the Brooklyn Museum. 
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Chess Problem PROBLEM No. 81, by B. de C. Andrade 


Black—Fight Pieces 






By “Centaur” 
















ISLAV KNOTEK, whose death was 
i ounced recently, is praised by the 
Britis) Chess Magazine as one of the 
pillars of the Bohemian School. He was 


horn Prague on June 27, 1892 









Whatever your envelope 


need we con supply #@ 
Knoiek gave considerable attention to 






. » eae 
echoes No. 51 in this series, quoted Feb & oa ailemp saan 
6, 1954. was his. It is one of the most 3 ' 
striking of all chameleon echo problems NATIONAL ‘ 
His rest extended to echoes in self 4 PAPER GooDSs ' 
mates oy LIMITED 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 80 HAMILTON — ONTARIO S Sh cia 
Ke ove 1.Q-K1. waiting If B anv: Holitax - Montreal - Toronto - Winnipeg - Vancouver 





.KtxP mate. If P-QBS: 2.P-Q4 mate. If 


Kt-Q7: 2.Q-R1 mate. If Kt-B6: 2.QxKt GET EVERY PICTURE 


mate. If PxP; 2.P-Kt4 mate. If P-KBS White—Eight Pieces With an H16 BO LEX 
.PxP mate. If KKt any; 2.Kt-Q7 mate White mates in two 


MOVIE CAMERA 









From Man to Man 


—- 





By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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| GARLICK FILMS LTD., TORONTO 28, ONT. 


BARBECUE MEALS 


ARE FUN with the new 


| PORTAGRILLS 


This is No. 542 
with the steel c 
plate fire bowl 




















‘ See it in use at 
Solution to the Exhibition 


Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS The Kitchen Theatre p 
1 Balance of power Lower West Annex f Y 
10. Don Coliseum 


Pandemoniun a ; 
ller 3 other models, send for literature. 


MOYER & DIEBEL METALCRAFTS LTD. 
Ont. 
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Letters 








UMIGEECIIE 


Vatriarchy 

BY IMPLICATION at least, J. B. Priestley 
seems to think we should go back to a 
matriarchal form of government. There 
is no conclusive evidence that there ever 
were matriarchal states or that any ma- 
triarchal social system was any less trou- 
bled than our own. Besides, modern 
woman seems intent on showing how 
much like a man she can behave. She 
apes his habits, his dress and ignores her 
primary function in society. Given con- 
trol of politics she would make just as 
much of a mess of things as we are in at 
present 


Winnipeg JAMES L. BUTCHER 


coop for Mr. Priestley. Of course woman 
recognizes true value, and not just in 
the super-market either. What she lacks 
is experience in politics, but she will get 
that too — let us hope in time to thwart 
man’s headlong career to self-destruction. 
As a brilliant woman editor paraphrased 
recently in accepting an award for dis- 
tinguished public service through journal- 
ism: “Never send a boy to do a man’s 
work; send a woman.” 


Edmonton ALICE T. RODGERS 


Socialist Uncertainty 


RE your article “Shirts and Struggles” 
(August 14), it seems to me that Cana- 
dian Socialists are the least uncertain of 
all present Canadian political parties. 
What other party has its credo printed 
in pamphlet form for all to read—all who 
care about being informed before voicing 
opinions? 

Your other charge as to the similarity 
of the Socialist and Communist Parties 
is one which is being voiced less and 
less often and is misleading fewer and 
fewer thinking people. You may remem- 
ber that the Hon. Mr. Pearson was verb- 
ally spanked by his own party when he 
once made the same comparison. One has 
only to look at the socialist governments 
in existence, or in opposition, to note 
that where Socialists are strong the Com- 
munistic party is weak. Indeed the Com- 
munist party has named it publicly more 





Editorial Board, Robertson Davies, J. A. Irving, E 


than once as its chief enemy. Socialists 
and Communists have some good ideas 
in common as to the welfare of the 
people, as have all political parties. 

Welland, Ont. Mrs. A. G. MOFFATT 


IN THE issue of August 14, the state- 
ment, “The definition may be too facile, 
but there is no doubt that Socialism itself 
is only a halfway point in political de- 
velopment”, makes one wonder just where 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, as Social- 
ist States, are heading. Would you sug- 
gest that they are on the road to Com- 
munism? 


Beloeil Station, Quebec R. MARSHALI 


Application Forms 


SOME CANADIAN firms have questions on 
their job application forms that read as 
follows: “What is your Religion? What 
nationality are you? What nationality is 
your mother? Father? . . .” These 
questions seem innocent enough, but what 
they really mean is, “If you are of a cer- 
tain religion, nationality or creed, we are 
not going to hire you. It doesn’t matter 
how conscientious you are, how well you 
do your work or how much of an expert 
you are in this line of work, you can’t 
work for us.” 

Probably some person or a handful of 
people in this race or that religion has 
hurt the employer’s pride at one time, and 
he is getting even by hurting someone 
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J. Pratt; Editor, Gwyn Kinsey; Managing Editor, 


whom he has never seen or heard of , ,, 
I wonder, if these men think they are 
right, why they don’t insert the fact jp 
their advertising campaigns that they 
won't hire certain kinds of people. If it’s 
good, shouldn’t it boost sales? Another 
point that I wonder about is: do they ask 
their customers what race or religion they 
belong to before selling their products to 
them? ... 


Toronto E. Lucy 


Of Many Things 


I AGREE with Anthony West's conclusion 
that we have lost more than we gained by 
debunking the great and elevating the 
tough. Mankind has always had heroes; 
children need them more than most. In 
debasing standards we have debased our- 
selves and the price we pay is in sucha 
pitiful account as Mr. West has written 
and in the other horrible and similar stor- 
ies that have been reported in recent days, 


Montreal ALISTAIR MCCLURE 


I WONDER if your readers have noticed 
the method used by a group of former 
women school teachers in Elmview, Ont, 
to combat the influence of crime comics 
on children. They have a positive ap- 
proach to the problem and have instituted 
a better-reading campaign through the 
Women’s Institute. At the start of the 
Fall term last year the children were 
given a list of books for required reading. 
This Spring quiz contests were held to 
determine how much the children had 
absorbed and to stimulate interest. It 
sounds like a sensible idea and one that 
other communities could profitably fol- 
low. 


(Mrs. E.) GERALDINE Norris 
Cobourg, Ont. 


ON READING the editorial comment in 
the August 21 issue on the appointment 
of Maj.-General E. L. M. Burns as Chief 
of Staff of the UN Truce Organization 
in Palestine, I find it difficult to believe 
that it refers to the man with whom my 
job has brought me into close association 
for the last five years. . . General Burns 
has a profound understanding of human 
relationships and problems. . . To describe 
his relations with those who work under 
him, the term “surly remoteness” could 
hardly be less accurate. Everyone 
working with him must have enjoyed his 
keen and subtle sense of humor. 


Ottawa KATHLEEN E, BowLBY 
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